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PRECIS OF THE FEANCO-GERMAN WAR. 



BY 



CAPTAIN S. 0. PRATT, R.A. 

Part I. 

SAABBRUCKEN TO METZ * 



war. 



To review the political causes of the war of 1870, and sketch the Cause of 
tortuous course of policy which placed Prussia in the position of leader 
of the German race, would entail a study of Continental politics from 
the commencement of the century. By violation of numerous treaties, 
by wholesale annexation of the minor states, and finally by the ex- 
pulsion of Austria from Germany, she became invested with the military 
supremacy, and a popular war with a foreign power was all that was 
necessary to re-establish the ancient German Empire and secure the 
long desired unity of the German peoples. In France, on the other 
hand, the growing power of her ancient enemy", the astounding successes 
of the six weeks^ war, and the unsuccessful attempts to obtain -a rectifi- 
cation of the Rhine frontier, had aroused a feeling of bitter hostility. 
France alone was determinedly hostile to German unity; Russia was open 
to an arrangement, Austria was too enfeebled by the Sadowa campaign 
to interfere, and England had notoriously withdrawn herself from the 
compHcations of Continental politics. The pretensions of the two great 
rivals had to be decided on the battle-field, and the immediate cause of 
rupture is a matter of little importance. A diplomatic quarrel arising 
from the oflFer of the Spanish throne to the Prince of HohenzoUern- 
Sigmaringen aflforded a plausible pretext for war, which was formally 
declared by the French on the 19th July, 1870. 

Previous to entering upon a description of the campaign, it will be 
necessary to refer briefly to the system of recruitment and comparative 
military position of the two rival armies. 



* This short pricis of the 1870-1 campaign has been written in the belief I hat it will be accept- 
able to many ofl&cers who would not consult a more lengthy account. It may also be of advantage 
to those entering upon the study of the campaign; forming, as it docs, a framework the details for 
the filling up of which are at hand in the many histories now issued. Some difficulty has been 
experienced in finding out the actual numbers engaged in the several battles. The German 
official accounts, though perfectly accurate in the detail they give, do not take into consideration 
the troops outside the zone of fire, who in many cases affected the result of the engagement. For 
this reason, in more than one instance, the approximate numbers given by Lecomte have been 
adopted. To compress the description of several distinct campaigns into a few pages necessitates 
the omission of many minor facts and the suppression of much detail. How far the judgment of 
the writer has been sound in his work of excision must be left to the opinion of the militar^r 
student. 

1 
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German The military organisation of the German forces was based on ter- 
*™^* ritorial divisions corresponding more or less to the civil ones : thus the 
provinces each furnished a C07*p8 d^armee, the districts a brigade, and the 
circles or parishes a battalion. Every German was liable for service, no 
substitution was permitted, and persons unfit to serve under arms were 
allotted to the non-combatant branches as hospital attendants, mili- 
tary tradesmen, &c. Liability to army service lasted 12 yrs., of which 
3 were passed in the standing army, 4 in the reserve, and 5 in the 
Landwehr. In case of invasion, the Landsturm, or entire able-bodied 
population (up to the age of 42), could, in addition, be called to arms. 
To alleviate the burden of compulsory enrolment, a system of liberal 
exemptions was organised ; the bulk of the men passed over, forming 
what was called the Ersatz Reserve. The army in peace time was thus 
composed of four distinct classes : — 

1. The standing army ; or the men actually in the ranks. 

2. The reserves; or men who had passed through the ranks and 
were liable to be re-called at once to the colours, and bring up the 
army to its war strength. 

3. The Landwehr ; or men who had passed through both army and 
reserve — ^who were separately organised in Landwehr battalions, and con- 
stituted a 2nd line of defence. 

4. The Ersatz Reserve ; or untrained men who could be called into 
the depots when required. 

An intimate connection was maintained between the line and the 
Landwehr ; to each three-battalion regiment of the standing army there 
being attached a Landwehr regiment of two battalions. A German 
passed the first 3 yrs. of his service in the regular army ; he then 
returned to civil life, but was borne on the books of the regiment as a 
reservist for the next 4 yrs. ; after which period he was transferred to 
the ranks of the corresponding Landwehr battalion. The address of 
each man was registered, and at the order to mobilise he was required 
at once under heavy penalties to present himself at the nearest military 
centre, for the purpose of taking his place in the ranks. Every civilian 
knew exactly the position he would have to fill if suddenly called upon. 
By maintaining an efficient organisation at all the military centres, it 
was apparent that an order to mobilise could be rapidly passed on from 
the Head- Quarters at Berlin through all the several grades of territorial 
divisions till it finally reached every able-bodied man liable for service 
in the country. At each of the local centres, stores of clothing and 
materiel were kept ready for issue. Equally complete arrangements with 
regard to the mustering of horses, the formation of trains, the collection 
of supplies, combined with a detailed transit organisation, enabled each 
army corps to be assembled completely armed and equipped and ready 
to take the field within a few days after instructions had been tele- 
graphed throughout the country. As a result of this almost perfect 
system, the army of the North German Confederation, combined with 
those of the affiliated states, was enabled to reach the gigantic total of 
1,180,000 men within a fortnight after the outbreak of hostilities. 



The French army was organised on a very different method, there French 
being no regular peace formation of the higher tactical units. The *™^' 
country was certainly divided into a number of commands ; but these, 
with the exception of the army corps at Paris and Lyons, formed terri- 
torial and not tactical combinations of troops. On declaration of war, 
the staff of the army was chosen and the regiments apportioned to 
each corps, but necessarily the component units of so disunited a mass 
could not work together at first without a great deal of friction. In 
1866 it was apparent that, owing to many causes — the principal of which 
were the longer service in the ranks, exemptions by payment, and the 
" plague of substitutes '' — ^the Imperial army was vastly inferior, both 
in numbers and morale, to that of Germany. To remedy this state of 
things the recruiting law of 1868 initiated a system of trained reserves, 
abolished exemption by payment, and provided for the formation of 
Gardes Mobiles — corresponding somewhat to a combination of the 
German Landwehr and Ersatz Eeserve. By making the Act partially 
retrospective it was hoped that large additions could be at once made to 
the defensive forces of the country, but the premature declaration of war 
prevented these reforms being carried out in their entirety. On the 
1st August, the total of the available troops, including many partially- 
trained men, amounted to 567,000. After making the necessary deduc- 
tions, the utmost field force that could be assembled consisted of 300,000 
men with 924 guns, and behind these in second line there were no trained 
reserves. In addition to numerical inferiority, the general condition of 
the French army was by no means satisfactory. The general officers had 
no experience in the leading of large bodies of troops, the staff was 
inefficiently educated, the regimental officers had not sufficient authority 
over their men, the mass of the soldiery were contaminated by the evils 
of substitution, and the bonds of discipline were relaxed, owing to the 
enervating effects of the Algerian and Mexican campaigns and the 
pernicious spread of democratic principles among all ranks. To rapidly 
mobilise the army was a matter of some difficulty, owing to the excessive 
over-centralisation of the administration. Every matter of petty detail 
bad to be referred to the Paris War Office, and the machinery capable 
of control in time of peace was utterly unable to cope with the exigencies 
of war. Whereas in Germany the men of the reserves joined at once 
their local corps, in France the reservist was sent first to the depot 
companies, however distant they might be, to receive his equipment, and 
then hurried back to his regiment, which in many cases was close to 
his home. The system of mobilisation was not sufficiently elastic for 
modem war requirements, and the first days after the declaration of 
hostilities, which should have been employed in the general interest of 
the army, were frittered away in dealing with minor administrative 
details. To the German system of decentralisation of large localised 
units, was opposed an excessively concentrated machinery working a 
mass of petty isolated elements. 

The Prussians, fully aware of their superiority in numbers, determined Plans of 
from the first to anticipate any attempt of their adversaries to carry the ®"^P"fi^- 
war on to German soil. It was obvious that if the French took the 
initiative they would be forced, owing to the situation of the neutral 



territories of Luxemburg and Switzerland^ either to advance into 
Ehenish Prussia or cross the upper Rhine. There was no valid reason 
for expecting a rapid mobilisation ; though, from the existence of the 
eastern camps and garrisons, a part of the Imperial forces might be 
ready to take the field in a very short time. To counteract a possible 
invasion over the upper or lower Rhine, and at the same time I'e- 
serve the power of employing their numerically superior forces in an 
offensive effort, was the problem to be solved by the Prussian staff. 
In accordance with a pre-arranged plan, it was decided that three large 
armies should be assembled in the Palatinate. 

If the Emperor invaded the Rhenish provinces, he would encounter 
the whole of the German forces ; if he crossed the upper Rhine, his line 
of communications and further advance would be seriously imperilled by 
the presence of powerful hostile bodies on his flank. To make full use 
of their railway sytem for rapid concentration, the French would pre- 
sumedly be obliged to assemble in two main groups at Metz and Strass- 
burg, with the Vosges separating them. In the Palatinate the Germans 
would stand on interior lines to masses thus formed, and be able to 
act against either or both simultaneously. If the Emperor massed his 
forces for a defensive effort, it was evident that Alsace would have to be 
evacuated, as the advance of the troops of the Confederation on both 
sides of the Vosges completely turned the first defensive line formed 
by that mountain chain. In this case a wheel to the right of the three 
armies would be necessary, preparatory to a general advance westward 
against the Imperial forces. 

But little danger was to be apprehended from the separation of the 
German forces by the Vosges. If the armies on either side of the • 
mountains were defeated, they would fall back on their own troops; 
while the French forces, in case of disaster, acting from divergent bases, 
would naturally be driven away from one another. The sole remaining 
difficulty was as to whether the German armies could be concentrated 
beyond the Rhine in the Palatinate without encountering the risk of 
being beaten in detail by a rapid offensive movement of the French. 
French The plan of campaign projected by the Emperor was to mass 150,000 
^ ^' men at Metz, 100,000 at Strasburg, and 50,000 at Chalons as a reserve. 
The two first-mentioned fractions were to amalgamate, cross tljie Rhine 
at Maxau, force the southern German states into neutrality, and advance 
towards the Main to seek a general action with the Prussian forces. To 
carry out this idea it was obvious that the passage of the Rhine would 
have to be effected before the German armies were mobilised. Assuming 
this was possible, it is difficult to see how further successes were to 
be obtained. To force South Germany into quiescence, and at the same 
time mask the line of Rhine fortresses, would absorb a large"* proportion 
of the invading troops. With a line of powerful fortified cities in rear, 
a large entrenched camp on the flank (Mainz), and a numerically 
superior army in front, the prospect of a successful advance to Berlin 
seems somewhat visionary. 
Concentra- To Carry out their preconceived plans, the armies of the two nations 
were gradually assembled on the frontier. The order to mobilise the 
• North German forces was issued on the evening of the 15th July, for 



both the line and Landwehr simultaneomly ; it being apparent that the 
coming struggle would in all probability assume gigantic proportions. 
Within ten days the local mobilisations of the army corps were com- 
plete, and on the 23rd the transport by rail to the frontier commenced. 
Precise details as to the way in which each corps was to be forwarded — 
including the very hours of departure and isirrival, and the number of 
carriages in each train — ^had been prepared long beforehand, and on 
the 30th July the German forces, divided into three large armies, took 
up with their leading troops the line of the Rhine from Coblenz to 
Germershiem. 

* Commander. Numbers. Fosition on S-fat July, 

I. Army. — General Steinmetz. VII. and VIII. Corps, Treves. 

50,000 inf., 4,800 cav. 

II. Army. — ^Prince Frederick Charles. III., IV., IX., X., and XII. Corps, and Qd. Mayence, 

152,000 inf., 22,200 cav. & S. W. of it. 

III. Army. — Crown Prince. V., XI., I. Bav. and II. Bav. Corps, 

Baden Div., and Wurtemburg Div. 

126,000 inf., 14,800 cav. Landau. 

Total 328,000 inf., 41,800 cav., with 1,206 guns. 

The I. Corps joined the I. Army, the II. Corps the II. Army, and the 
VI. Corps the III. Army a few days later, forming with the addition 
of the 17th Inf. and four Landwehr divisions, a total of 462,000 inf., 
56,800 cav., and 1584 guns.^ 

The French forces at this period consisted of 210,000 men,t divided into 
three main groups in the neighbourhood of St. Avoid, Strassburg, and 
Chalons. Though nominally one army, it was practically two, the right 
wing of which (47,000 men) was east of the Vosges, under the com- 
mand of Marshal Macmahon, while the left (128,000) was superintended 
by the Emperor personally at St. Av.old. The seven corps comprised in 
these totals were bivouacked in a very dispersed order, and echelonned 
along the whole frontier, from Thionville to Strassburg. . Besides these 
troops, there was a reserve corps of about 35,000 men, chiefly at 
Chalons. It must be remembered, however, that the French numbers 
were increasing daily, owing to the constant influx of the reserves, 
and at the commencement of August the strength may be put down 
at from 260 to 270,000 men. J 

* The German corps consisted on an average of 25 battalions, 8 squadrons, and 15 batteries, and 
including the cavalry divisions uiaj be valued at 30,000 combatants. Officers and non-combatants 
not included in above totals. 

f Strength of French army the 29th July : — 

Guard (Bourbaki) 20,500 

1st Corps (Macmahon) 37,000 

2nd I, (Frossard) 23,430 

3rd „ (Bazaine) 36,800 

4th I, (Ladmirault) 26,000 

5th ,, (DeFailly) 23,000 

6th // (Canrobert) 29,900 

7th /I (Douay) 9,900 

Keserve Cavalry and Engineers 4,550 

Total , 210,080 men. 

J Vifie Map 1 for positions on 31st July. 
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The difference between the two systems of concentration is strikingly 
apparent. Each German army corps, completely famished with men, 
horses, and equipment, in its own local district, was forwarded to the 
front an effective unit of the army of which it was to compose a part. 
On the other hand, the French corps were actually mobilised on the 
frontier. 

Difficulties first arose about calling in the reserves, afterwards in 
their transport and equipment, and the events of each succeeding day 
accumulated evidence as to the state of insufficient preparation and 
the other evils inherent in the French system. The railways were 
blocked with trains of reservists unable to get forward, the regimental 
and corps transport was incomplete, horses had to be taken from the 
artillery to bring forward the necessary food supplies, and the actual 
necessaries of bread and meat were in many cases not forthcoming. 
In addition to the failure of the field administration, it was found that 
the fortresses were in a most defective condition. Around Metz, the 
detached forts were neither revetted nor armed, the dep6t8 for pro- 
visions had not been filled, nor any arrangements made for standing a 
siege. Strassburg and the minor fortre^es fared but little better; 
armed with obsolete weapons, and deficient in men and stores, the 
energies of their Commandants were taxed to the uttermost. 

Veiled by a thin cordon of outposts, the Germans formed their armies 

on the bank of the Rhine, and pushed forward, strong, compact, united, 

to the frontier ; while in front of them, sprinkled along the whole line, 

stood detached French corps, weak in men, deficient in equipment, and 

swayed to and fro by contradictory orders. 

coinin«noe- Up to the 2nd August there was no serious fighting on either side, 

Sosmitiee. but ou that date the Emperor determined to ma^e a reconnaissance in 

force towards Saarbriicken, with the. left wing of the army. From lack 

of preparation, his pla.n was not carried out in its entirety, but resulted 

Combat at in an offensive movement of the 2nd Corps (Frossard) alone. Neither 

brtcken, ^^^ !• ^r II. German armies having yet received the orders to advance 

2nd Aug. to the frontier, the defence of the town was left to a few outpost troops, 

who made a gallant stand but were naturally obliged to evacuate their 

position. The capture of Saarbriicken, to effect which an entire French 

army corps was deployed in battle order, was therefore but a trifling 

success. It is difficult to see what object was gained by this military 

demonstration, as no further offensive movement was made, and the 

French forces remained in quietude on the banks of the Saar. Great 

uncertainty as to the military situation appeared at this period to exist 

on the French side as to whether their strategy should be of an offensive 

or defensive character, and even at this early stage their movements 

seem regulated by those of their opponents. 

In the beginning of August, Marshal Macmahon, in obedience to 

orders from Head-Quarters, pushed forward his troops to northern 

Alsace, directing his main forces towards a chosen position at Froesch- 

willer and sending a division under General Douay to the ancient 

Advance of fortress of Weissomburg. 

G»man ^^ ^^^ German side, all ideas of defensive measures had been 
•nay abandoned, and the armies were gradually deploying into an east and 
ftonti«r. west line, preparatory to forcing the frontier. It was evident that the 



lU* Army would have the arduous task of passing through the mountain 
roads of the lower Vosges, and eventually have to force the defiles of the 
main range. To allow sufficient time for this extra work, the army of the 
Crown Prince was put into motion on the 4th August, with orders to 
advance into Alsace, and bhe bulk of the army marched accordingly in 
four columns to the Lauter stream, which formed the frontier line. On Action at 
arriving at Weissemburg, it was found that the town and a line of hills burg,**™' 
south of it was held by the troops of Douay^s division, about 5000 in^*^-^°«- 
number. The old fortress was speedily captured, and a general frontal 
attack made on the defensive position held by the French General. 
The gradually advancing German forces reinforced the assaulting troops, 
and enabled a flank movement to be directed against the right of the 
French line. Completely outnumbered, after a stubborn and gallant 
resistance, the French gave way, and retired precipitately on their main 
body, then assembling in the neighbourhood of Worth. 

The baneful effect of the undue dissemination of forces is here pain- 
fully exemplified. The detachment of General Douay's small division 
to the frontier must be looked on as a strategical error. If the German 
forces were making an inroad into Alsace, it was clear that 5000 men 
could not stop them ; if, on the other hand, the French troops were em- 
ployed merely as an advanced post, their role should have been more 
clearly pointed out to them. 

On the evening of the 4th all contact with the enemy was lost, and the Advance of 
next day, in rear of large bodies of reconnoitring cavalry, the III. Army wela™^' 
advanced, prepared to concentrate for battle in either a southerly ^sftii! 
or westerly direction. Information was received on the 5th that the 
French were assembling in force in the neighbourhood of Worth, with 
the evident intention of disputing the passes of the Vosges, and orders 
were issued in consequence for a concentrated advance in that direction. 

On the French side confusion reigned supreme. Owing to the defective 
and tardy concentration, the original plan of campaign could not be 
carried out. Reduced to defensive measures by the threatening advance 
of the German forces, it was obvious that a general union of the dis- 
persed corps would be advisable. It was clearly impossible for the left 
wing of the army to advance through the Vosges and leave the I. and 
11. German Armies on its flank. If, however, the French right wing 
was to retire westward, the whole of Alsace would be given up without 
a general engagement — a proceeding likely to be received with little 
favour by the turbulent spirits in the capital. The independent com- 
mand of the right wing was accordingly bestowed on Macmahon, with 
the clear understanding that he should endeavour to make head against 
the invader. Telegraphing to the corps of De Failly at Bitsch, which 
had been placed under his orders, and hurrying up available troops 
from Strassburg, were the measures he adopted preparatory to taking 
up at Worth a tactically strong position, which defended, both directly 
and indirectly, the main passes through the mountains. 

The French troops facing east (left wing retired), occupied a line Battle of 
about 3i miles in extent along the undulating, partly wooded, partly Fr?45,ooo 
vine-clad spurs of the western Vosges. In front, within musketry ^'-i^OiOoo 
range, was a valley of flat meadow land traversed by the Sauer — a 
stream fordable with difficulty in consequence of recent rains. The 
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range of heights on the eastern side of the valley afforded but little 
shelter to an advancing force, the right flank was open and could be 
swept with artillery fire, but the existence of wooded ravines rendered 
a refusal of the left necessary. A main cAausseey running at right 
angles to the defensive line, passed through the villages of Worth on 
the Saner and Prceschwiller in rear of the centre of the position. 
6th Aug. On the morning of the 6th the leading troops of the HI. Army came 
in contact with the French outposts, and attacked impetuously. On 
neither side was it intended to fight a general action, but the serious 
engagement initiated by the German advanced guards rendered a with- 
drawal from the fight rather compromising. Up to mid-day isolated 
attacks attended with great loss were made against the position, finally 
culminating in an artillery duel between the batteries of both armies. 
Supported by the concentrated fire of their massed artillery, and the 
hourly increasing numbers of their troops, the V. and XI. German 
Corps made a general advance against the French right and centre. The 
fire-swept low-lying meadows were traversed with heavy loss, and a 
footing gradually gained on the western side of the valley. The central 
attack made but slow progress, but ground was gradually gained in the 
Niederwald — a wood on the French right — and a portion of the Imperial 
troops were cut off and retreated in disorder towards Haguenau. The 
attacking line gradually converged towards Froeschwiller — the key of the 
position— the great superiority in numbers of the Germans leading to the 
gradual envelopment of the French flanks. Heroic attempts were made 
to change the fortunes of the day by charges of cavalry; but the nature of 
the ground was too unfavorable to admit of the slightest success. Over- 
matched in artillery and completely outnumbered, the French at last 
gave way, and fled to the rear in the greatest confusion. Some of the 
fugitives took the road to Bitsch, many made their way to Strassburg, 
but the bulk of the army retreated to Saveme, where they were even- 
tually reduced to a semblance of order. Owing to the impossibility of 
pushing unsupported cavalry through the mountain passes, and the rapid 
forced marches of Macmahon, all contact between the two armies was 
lost. The 7th was a day of rest for the German forces, with the 
exception of the Baden Division, which was sent off in the direction of 
Strassburg, which was summoned to surrender on the 9th August."^ 

Suddenly given command of an army dispersed along the frontier 
from Bitsch to Strassburg, with an enemy of threefold strength within a 
day^s march, the position of Macmahon was certainly unenviable. Ex- 
ertion may, however, be fairly taken to his stand at Worth ; though 
tactically strong, the position was strategically defective. For an inferior 
force to offer battle with a series of defiles in its rear cannot but lead to 
disaster in case of retreat, and to defend the passes of the Vosges in 
such a manner when they were practically turned by the advancing 
I. and II. German Armies seems injudicious* If from political causes 
it was necessary to fight east of the Vosges, it would appear that the 
retention of Strassburg as a base would give the opportunity of striking 
an offensive blow on the flank of an army attempting to cross the moun- 

* The siege of Strassburg is referred to subsequently. 
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tains^ and at the same time secure a safe retreat. The non-appearance 
of De Pailly's corps on the field has been the subject of much comment, 
arising as it did from the reception of contra^ctory orders from the 
Head-Quarters of each wing of the army. Although the defeated troops 
were much disorganised, it seems scarcely necessary for them to have 
taken such a circuitous route westward, or retreat so far. It has been 
suggested that a better course would have been to gain Metz by the left 
bank of the Moselle and join the forces of Bazaine, or retreat south- 
ward on Belfort. In the one case the union of the entire French army 
would be effected, in the other the presence of regular troops in the 
south would undoubtedly compel a division of the German forces, and 
possibly arrest the general advance. 

In the meantime, the I. and II. German Armies advanced side by Advance of 
side to the frontier. Acquainted with the success of the III. Army and nf^^^ 
suspecting a retreat of the French forces in their front, they pushed J™"®^,^ 
forward their advanced guards towards Saarbriicken and the line of the an? eth. 
Saar. It was intended that the main body of the II. Army should pass 
through the town while the I. Army was utilising points of passage 
lower down the river. 

On the 6th August, General Frossard (the Commandant of the corps Battle of 
that made the demonstration on the 2iid), withdrawing his outposts, took b§1°^*^* 
up a position on the Spicheren-Stei ring heights, opposite the town of^'-^^'^^ 
Saarbriicken. Deceived by the apparent retreat of the French, and 
under the impression that a weak rear guard had alone to be dealt with, 
the leading German troops boldly crossed the river. A heavy fire of 
artillery, however, soon made it apparent that the nearly impregnable 
heights were held in force. In spite of great inferiority in numbers, a bold 
attack was made on both flanks of the position, but without success ; and 
the small German force (a division), fought unsupported against the 
whole of Frossard's corps for more than two hours. Gradually accruing 
reinforcements gave a new impetus to the attack, which became general 
along the whole line. The steep slopes of the plateau were gradually 
surmounted, in spite of the murderous fire of the Chassep6t, and with 
incredible exertions twelve guns were eventually hauled up to the crest. 
As at Worth, a wood on the right of the French line was successfully 
utilised in the advance, and the superior direction of the German artil- 
lery plainly evinced. Against the Prussian position on the edge of the 
plateau, frontal attacks in force were repeatedly made. Disheartened 
by their want of success, and threatened on their left flank by newly 
arriving troops, the French gave way at nightfall and retreated in good 
order on Saargemund. 

It is not difficult to attribute to its true causes the double defeat 
suffered by the French on this day. Superiority in numbers and organisa- 
tion, combined with the advantage of taking the offensive, were on the 
German side. The advance of their powerful armies on both sides of 
the Vosges, with their flanks covered by Luxemburg and the Rhine, was 
a safe operation ; and though either wing might have received a check, a 
disaster was impossible. On the French side a defective administration 
nullified all the attempts to carry out the original plans of the Emperor. 
The disposition of the several corps seems, moreover, very injudicious, 

2 
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and to violate the sound principle that inferior forces should be massed. 
Whether for oflfensive or defensive purposes, it was essential that the 
French troops should be concentrated ; and while effecting that object 
it was unsafe to place isolated corps, liable to defeat, so close to the 
frontier. Distributed, however, as they were, the lack of common recon- 
noitring precautions seems inexcusable. In the several engagements — 
notably at Spicheren — ^the want of mutual co-operation of corps on the 
French side is especially remarkable, while the sound of firing apparently 
hurried all available German forces to the field of battle. This principle 
seems, however; to have been carried to excess at Worth, where the 
German outflanking troops lost sight of their proper objective. 
Betreat of After their defeats, the beaten armies retreated in an easterly direction 
French. ^ ^^q large masscs. The greater portion of one of these bodies consisted 
of the troops routed at Worth, whose retirement was compulsory and 
attended with disaster. The left wing, on the other hand, was composed 
of the main Imperial army, only one of whose corps had yet been in 
contact with the enemy. With their right wing utterly disorganised, 
and their main body threatened in front with superior numbers, it 
was obvious that all offensive action was impossible, and that imme- 
diate measures had to be taken to secure the defence of the country. 
To effectually utilise their inferior forces, it was necessary to unite 
the two separated portions (now bearing the names of the armies of 
Chalons and Metz). Owing to the disorganised state of Macmahon^s 
troops, it was hopeless to expect a concentration east of the Moselle, and 
a general retreat to that river was ordered. There was much dispute 
as to the best course to pursue — whether to retire direct on Chalons, and 
thereby unite the two armies ; or to retreat on Metz with the main body, 
and endeavour to close in the right wing to it ; or to take up a defensive 
position south of Metz, and dispute the passage of the Moselle. As a 
consequence, between the 6th and 12th of August, orders and counter- 
orders succeeded one another with lamentable rapidity ; but eventually the 
retreat on Chalons was definitely decided on . The main body retired from 
the district of St. Avoid directly on Metz, the vicinity of which was 
reached on the 12th inst. The 6th Corps (originally a portion of the 
reserve), was hurried up to the fortress, and on the 13th an army of 
176,000 men was assembled under the detached forts lying to the east 
of Metz. Macmahon, in the meantime, was retreating via Luneville on 
Chalons, where he eventually* succeeded in collecting about 120,000 men, 
the greater portion of whom consisted of the 1st, 5th, and .7th Corps. ^ 
6th-i3th While the two armies were in full retreat, strenuous efforts were made 
^^^' by the Government to increase the defensive power of the country. The 
Gardes Mobiles were called out throughout the whole of France, old 
soldiers were recalled to the ranks, the troops destined for the Baltic 
expedition (including marines), were hurried to the capital, and pro- 
visions laid in with the utmost despatch. 

Whether it was necessary to give up the whole of the country east of 
the Moselle without resistance is a matter for discussion, but under the 
circumstances it was probably advisable. The defensive positions on 
the Nied were not suitable for an army so large as that of Bazaine, and 

* 21st August. 
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the co-operation of Macmahon could, moreover, scarcely be expected. 
At Prouard, however, on the Moselle, both armies might easily have 
been concentrated by the 13th, and the position would have been both 
strategically and tactically powerful. On the other hand, the fortress of 
Metz was in a most defenceless state, and urgent appeals were made to 
secure its safety by the detachment of a large force. By marching the 
troops of Bazaine through the town, time and opportunity would be 
given for strengthening the works and reinforcing the garrison of the 
virgin city. 

After their successes at Worth and Spicheren, the three German Advance of 
armies occupied with their leading troops a south-easterly line passing armies™*" 
through the two places, the III. Army (Crown Prince) being separated 
from the other two by the mountain chain of the Vosges. Owing to 
the hurried retreat of the Prench forces, contact was lost for the time ; but 
it was naturally supposed that a serious stand would be made on the line 
of the Moselle. To effectually link the armies together and make a simul- 
taneous advance towards the retreating troops, it was necessary to make 
a strategical wheel to the right oij the pivot of Saarbriicken.* To carry 
out this measure the I. Army (Steinmetz) had to remain halted, the 
II. (Prince Prederick Charles), gathering up its rearmost troops, had to 
push forward south to form the centre of the line, while the III. (Crown 
Prince), forming the outer flank, had to traverse the difficult defiles of the 
Vosges, and close in on to the left of the II. Army. The passes through 
the mountains which the Crown Prince had to utilise were closed by 
small forts, none of which proved a real obstacle with the exception 
of Bitsch and Phalsbourg.* Advancing in five diflferent columns, the 8th Aug. 
mountain range was crossed in two days, and union with the left of the 
II. Army efibcted on the line of the Saar. As soon as the wheel was 
completed, the three armies marched westward through Lorraine, linked 
together in one homogeneous body, with their front covered by a 
numerous cavalry, two days' march ahead. On the 12th August the 
positions marked in the map were reached, the right of the whole force Map 2. 
resting on the Nied, the left somewhat withdrawn at Saarburg. 

The same evening the Prench Emperor, constrained by public opinion, i2th-uth 
handed over the command to Bazaine, with definite instructions to retreat ^^^' 
at once through Metz on Chalons. Numerous temporary bridges had 
been previously thrown across the Moselle, but were rendered useless 
for the most part on account of heavy floods. The whole of the 18th 
was occupied in arranging the details of a passage, which was not 
commenced till the following morning. The Prench troops were en- 
camped on the right bank of the river in a wide semicircle, within range 
of the detached forts. The cavalry patrols sent out in the morning did i4th Aug. 
not report the presence of an enemy, and the retreat was leisurely 
begun from both flanks of the line of bivouacs. By 3 o'clock half the 
Prench forces had crossed the river. 

* Bitsch — a strong isolated fort — was .invested by Bavarian troops, and did not fall into German 
hands during the war. 

Phalsbourg, commanding the high road through the Vosges, was bombarded by the XI. Corps 
and eventually invested by Landwehr troops. The Oommaudant made a , most gallant resistance 
with the smaU garrison at his disposal (1200 men), and held the fort up to the 18th December^ 
when famine forced him to capitulate. 
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In the meantime^ the three Gennan armies^ steadily advancing^ had 
reached with their advanced troops the vicinity of Metz and the general 
line of the Moselle. 

Bftttiei^ The General commanding the advanced goard of the VII. Corps (I. 

F?™?iooo Army) arriving at Laquenay^ saw the French troops gradually defiling 

Or. 98,000 ^Q j^^Q rear. Aware that it was highly important that the French retreat 
should be delayed as much as possible^ in view of the contingency that 
a flank attack might be made on the leading troops of the II. Army 
now crossing the Moselle, he determined to assault at once with the 
small force at his command (a brigade), informing at the time the com- 
manders of the corps nearest him (the I., VII., and IX.) of his intention. 
Covering the French retreat was the 3rd Corps (Decaen), deployed in 
two lines facing to the east on the heights above the village and valley 
of Colombey. These troops were in the act of retiriug when attacked 
impetuously on their centre by the brigade Goltz. On the German 
side were advancing in support the leading troops of the I. and VII. Corps, 
on the outer flanks of which were two cavalry divisions. The gradual 
reinforcement of the fighting line eventually converted into a battle 
what was originally but a vanguard action. To meet the increasing hostile 
forces, a portion of the French 4th Corps (Ladmirault), which had 
crossed the river, was repassed to the right bank, and in conjunction 
with the troops of Decaen resisted the German advance with success. 
The Imperial Guard was available for offensive purposes, but was em- 
ployed solely as a reserve. As night dosed neither side had given way, 
and in accordance with the orders of the morning the French retreat 
was continued, and the remainder of the army passed across the river 
under the protection of the detached forts. 

This battle — commenced at an hour at which engagements often ter- 
minate — ^may be cited as a successful example of an advanced guard 
action, where a small body of troops initiated a strategical victory by 
arresting the retreat of an army, maintaining at the same time, without 
retiring, the forward position to which a bold attack had committed them. 
Victory has been claimed by both sides, and tactically it may fairly be 
considered to be a drawn fight. The strategical importance of the engage- 
ment was, however, clearly seen by the. German Head-Quarters, as evinced 
by the order issued on the morning of the 15th: — ''The fruits of the victory 
{Le. Bomy) can only be gained by a vigorous offensive by the II. Army 
towards the Metz- Verdun Road (east of Metz) /^ The attack of General 
Goltz with his advanced guard brigade was certainly justified by its 
success, but it is an open question whether in case of failure it would not 
have incurred much hostile criticism. The conduct of Bazaine at this 
period has been much commented on. It has been urged that if he 
was bent on retreating, he should not have fought at all on the 14th, 
but let the guns of the Metz forts keep the enemy at a distance; or if he 
accepted battle, he should have taken a vigorous offensive against the 
inferior forces in his front. On the other hand, he. has stated as his 
opinion that he was committed to a retreat, but that the outer detached 
forts were in such a defenceless state that they were liable to be taken 
by assault, and that therefore the onward pressure of the Germans had 
to be resisted up to a certain point. 

16th Aug. On the following day the march westward of the French was continued. 
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From Metz two main cAausseea lead towards Verdun — ^the northern 
passing through Woippy, St. Privat, and Briey, the southern through 
Longeville to Gravelotte, where the road bifurcates. It was intended 
that the retreat should take place by the southern of these roads as far as 
Grravelotte, and thence by the chausaees leading through Doncourt — Con- 
flans and Eezonville — ^Mars-la-Tour. On the Rezonville Eoad the 2nd 
Corps (Frossard) was to lead, followed by the 6th (Canrobert) and the 
Guard j on the more northern route the 4th Corps (Ladmirault), followed 
by the 3rd (Lebceuf),* which was again to act as rearguard in anticipa- 
tion of an attack from the north of Metz by the I. Army. Great delay 
was caused in passing through Metz, owing to the encumbrance of 
quantities of unnecessary baggage,t aiid the insufficient bridging of the 
Moselle. Some additional time was also undoubtedly lost on account of 
the action of Borny. The troops on the most southern road were ready 
to advance, but were obliged to wait until the rest of the forces had 
reached their assigned positions. On the evening of the 15th, the 2nd 
and 6th Corps were bivouacked in the neighbourhood of Rezonville, 
the Guard being to their rear on the Gravelotte plateau. During the 
day the presence of German cavalry and artillery on the left flank 
made itself apparent, but the importance of the fact does not appear 
to have suggested itself to the French staff. Aware that Bazaine 
was in full retreat, the German II. Army pushed forward with alacrity 
in the direction of Verdun, in order to intercept him. It was necessary 
to keep some troops on the eastern side of Metz, to prevent sallies of the. 
garrison — ^a duty which naturally fell to the I. Army, which was already 
in position. 

On the evening of the 15th, the II. German Army had four of its Maps, 
corps J on the line of the Moselle (Metz to Frouard),one division having 
reached the advanced position of Thiancourt. Further south, the general 
line of advance was taken up by the troops of the III. Army. 

The French retreat was to have been resumed at 4 a.m., but owing leth Aug., 
to the 4th Corps not having come up into line was deferred till mid- fn iss.om* 
day. Early in the morning a reconnaissance in force was made by the ^^' ^*^^ 
5th (German) Cavalry Division, and four batteries of horse artillery. 
Advancing at a gallop, the batteries unlimbered on a hill south-west of 
Vionville, and rapidly shelled the French cavalry camp to the west of 
that village. Taken completely by surprise, the French squadrons 
galloped to the rear in complete disorder, and eventually re-formed 
behind the line of their infantry bivouacs at Rezonville. More to the 
eastward, from the direction of Gorze, the 6th Cavalry Division now drove 
in the outposts in front of them, and completed the arc of observation. 
Against the wide circle of cavalry, extending from the Bois de St. 
Arnould to the Tronville heights, the French infantry advanced to attack 
in lines radiating from the centre — Rezonville. At 10 o^ clock, at the 
extremeties of the cavalry arc, the first Prussian infantry appeared on 



* General Decaen was mortally wounded at Borny. 

f Accompanied by large trains of personal baggage, luxurious mess equipages, and crowds of 
servants and adventurers^ the army of Bazaine has with some severity been entitled the army of 
Darius. 

t The III., X., IX., and IV. 
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tlie gronnd — ^the 5tli and 6th Divisions of the HL Corps. An imme- 
diate advance was made by these troops^ and the villages of Flavigny 
and Yionville captured with heavy loss. At noon the French^ acting 
generally on the defensive^ occapied the heights west of BezonvOle with 
two corps facing westward. Bazaine, apprehensive of being cat off firom 
Metz^ kept his reserves on the Grravelotte platean. The French right 
(3rd and 4th Corps) were moving southward towards the line of battle. 
It will be seen that one Grerman corps^ preceded by two cavalry divisions^ 
had thus placed themselves across the road in front of the whole French 
army. At 2 p.m. the French 3rd Corps came into action^ and it was 
apparent that an advance was about to be made by the right of the 
French line. In order to effect delay^ and give time for reinforcements 
to come up^ a brigade of Grerman cavalry was launched against the 
threatening troops^ and their daring charge, in spite of enormous loss, 
effected its object. At 3 o'clock, the X. Corps arrived in time to rein- 
force the threatened Grerman left, and about the same time the French 
right was increased by the addition of the 4th Corps. The line of battle^ 
which formerly stood nearly west, now faced due south. A series of 
attacks with varying success were made by the newly arriving French 
troops, and finally led to a great cavalry engagement in the vicinity of 
Mars-la-Tour, for which both nations claim success. On the other side 
of the battle-field a desultory fight was kept up as long as daylight 
lasted. The losses of the contending forces were very heavy — ^amounting 
on each side to about 16,000 men. 

The true importance of this day cannot be judged of by its tactical 
results. The Prussians had certainly not been able to drive the French 
out of their main positions ; but, on the other hand, the French had not 
been able to recover the ground lost before noon, nor re-continue their 
march. The victory, however, clearly lay with the Germans in a strategical 
point of view. By a bold employment of their numerically inferior forces 
they had stopped the French retreat, and given time for their main body 
to effectually interpose between the junction of the two Marshals. 
Much criticism has been expended on the unnecessary delay under the 
eastern forts of Metz, and the time occupied in crossing the Moselle. 
It is difficult to understand why the northern route by Briey was not 
utilised. Every moment was of consequence, and to endeavour to 
march the greater part of a large army by one road out of Metz could 
only lead to great loss of time. There appears to have been an idea 
that an attack would be made to the northward by troops crossing the 
Moselle lower down than Metz. At the same time, it was well known 
that the bulk of the II. Army was approaching the line of the Moselle 
above Metz, and conmion precaution might have suggested the destruc- 
tion of the permanent bridges at Ars and Pont-a-Mousson. Bazaine 
(who took over the command of the army on the evening of the 12 th) 
did not apparently realise the necessity of a retreat westward, but was 
more inclined to rest on Metz as a base from which offensive operations 
might be directed. This view was perhaps not unnatural, particularly 
when the weak state of the detached forts was considered ; but still it 
was against the spirit of the orders he had received, and militated against 
their being effectively carried out. The French forces were considerably 
inferior in numbers to those of their adversaries, and their best hope of 
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success lay in a retreat for the purpose of combination. It is difficult 
to see why the fatal delay in marching off was permitted. Assuming 
that the previous loss of time was unavoidable, the reason for a further 
stoppage seems insufficient. The presence of the German cavalry was 
well kiiown, and if an uninterrupted retreat was desirable, every moment 
was of value. Admitting that the 4th Corps was late in its appearance, 
this defeat might still have been partially obviated by directing it to act 
as a rear guard on the more direct southern road, while the Guard could 
have been shifted to the more northern chaussee. When committed 
to the engagement at Rezonville, why was a continuous defensive so 
sedulously maintained ? The German troops, if attacked with the vigour 
naturally in accord with the French spirit, during the morning must 
have been defeated. Even in the afternoon, when their reinforcements 
came up, they were numerically much inferior to the troops of the 
Marshal. The bulk of the German forces were in the act of crossing 
the Moselle, and a vigorous effort directed southward must have driven 
back their leading troops in confusion, and possibly allowed the army to 
pursue its retreat. A defensive line was, however, taken up instead, and 
the reserves kept on the left flank. Bazaine allows himself that he was 
afraid of being cut off from Metz j but that surely cannot be admitted 
as a valid plea. His orders were to retreat on Verdun, and in natural 
concurrence with this would be a departure from Metz. The fear of 
leaving the fortress which he avowedly shows, demonstrates how com- 
pletely he failed to realise the exigencies of the strategical situation. 
With regard to the bold attack of the III. German Corps, it may be 
fairly questioned — despite most of the German accounts — whether its 
commander was at all aware of his having the whole French army in 
front of him. Throughout the battle the Germans laid themselves open 
to be beaten in detail, and that they were not so must be attributed 
more to the inaction of the French Marshal than to any tactical com- 
bination of their own. 

On the night of the 16th both armies bivouacked on the field ofmhAug. 
battle, but at daybreak the French forces retired according to orders 
towards Metz — the retrograde movement being adopted ostensibly on 
the ground of want of ammunition and food supplies. The army even- 
tually took up a position on the continuous chain of heights to the 
east of and overlooking the Manse rivulet (extending from EozerieuUes 
to St» Privat la Montague). On the evening of the 16th orders were 
issued for the concentration of the 11. Army on the battle-field. The 
III. and X. Corps, and a portion of the VIII. and IX. were already on 
the ground. There was little danger to be apprehended from a sortie 
from the fortress to the south or east, so the VII. and VIII. Corps of the 
I. Army were ordered to cross the river and form with the IX. the right 
of the bivouacked troops. The XII. Corps and Guards were directed 
northward to the left of the line in the neighbourhood of Mars-la-Tour. 
The I. Corps was left as a precautionary measure on the right bank of 
the river, and the II. Corps, which was somewhat in rear, hurried 
forward to Pont-a-Mousson. 

There was some uncertainty at the German Head-Quarters as to i®*?^jf °f» 
whether the French intended to attempt pursuinff their retreat by a Graveiottei 
more northerly route, or ofifering a defensive battle under the forts of S'/K 
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Metz. Equally prepared for either contingency^ the order was given for 
an advance in echelon of corps from the left in a northerly direction, the 
XII. Corps leading, followed by the Guards and IX. Corps, the X. and 
in. Corps following in 2nd line. The VIII. Corps was to move on the 
right rear of the IX., and the VII. still further to the right, forming the 
pivot in the case that a wheel to the right towards Metz should be 
necessary. 
Map*. The French position extended for 7 miles along the crest of an open 

and broad ridge, the western slope of which mostly fell with a gentle 
declivity. The left wing was very strongly posted, owing to the nature 
of the ground and the protection afforded by the fort of St. Quentin 
and the Moselle valley. The right wing rested on no natural or artificial 
obstacle, and but few temporary arrangements were made for its protec- 
tion, owing to the absence of engineering tools. The reserve was posted 
in rear of the left wing. 

As the German echelonned corps marched northward, covered by their 
cavalry scoutg, it soon became apparent that the French had delayed 
their retreat and taken up a defensive position resting on Metz. 
Orders were accordingly issued to move up into line in order to attack, 
it being intended that the two leading corps (the XII. and Guards) should 
envelope the French right flank. The simultaneous assault on the whole 
of the front line was prevented principally from a misconception as to 
the limit to which the French defensive position extended, and the 
battle was commenced at mid-day by the artillery of the IX. Corps. 
In order to afford support, the VII. and VIII. German Corps ad- 
vanced against the left of the French line, while the left wing of 
the II. Army continued its steady movement onward. The artillery of 
the Guards by 2 p.m. came into action on the left of the IX. Corps, its 
infantry advancing against St. Marie aux Chenes. At 5 o^ clock the 
French army held intact its whole main position, after a frontal attack, 
chiefly of artillery, had been raging for five hours without intermission. 
Soon after this time an advance across the gently sloping glaces of 
St. Privat (the right of the French line) was made by the Prussian Guard, 
but was repulsed with heavy loss. The XII. Corps by 6.30 o^clock 
eventually carried out its flank movement, and commenced the attack 
of St. Privat from the north. A second advance — this time successful — 
was made at the same moment by the Prussian Guard, and the French 
right was thrown b,ack in utter confusion, just as darkness set in. Early 
on the 19th the beaten French troops took up their bivouacs in a con- 
centrated position under the Metz forts. 

The objective of the two armies was at this period the same — an 
advance towards Paris — the French for the purpose of combination, 
the Germans to reach their natural goal, the Capital. If Bazaine could 
have left a sufiicient garrison in the Metz forts and have resumed his 
march, the double advantage would have been gained of detaining a 
large investing force round the fortress and uniting the two French 
armies. Success depended on the factor of time ; and how this element 
was on the one side frittered away in baneful hesitation, and on the 
other utilised to its fullest extent, is a study replete with interest. 

On the 18th August retreat westward was impossible, unless pre- 
ceded by a decided success, for the obtention of which it was obviously 
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necessary that more than purely defensive measures should be taken,. 
A defeat to the German forces might have been most disastrous, and it 
is a question whether Bazaine did not lose a valuable opportunity in 
not taking the oflensive against the centre of the allied line. Whether 
it was expedient for the Germans to accept battle at all is somewhat 
doubtful. The interception of the French retreat was complete on the 
16th, and the French General could only resume his march by becoming 
the assailant and laying himself open to be attacked in flank. In lieu 
of taking up the Amanvillers position, it has been suggested that 
Bazaine might have passed his troops through Metz to the right bank 
of the Moselle on the 1 7th and taken the offensive in a south-easterly 
direction, pushing his army towards Strassburg and cutting the German 
communications. That this course was possible with a well-led army 
has been pretty generally admitted ; but it is doubtful whether under 
the inferior direction that signalised the warfare round Metz any such 
attempt could have been successful. 

The position of the combatants in this battle is especially striking. 
Each army was facing towards its original base — the Prussians having 
their back to Paris, while the French faced towards it. As at Rezon- 
ville, the disposition of the French reserve seems very faulty, and to 
have arisen from an entire misconception of the value of the supporting 
fortress. If the Imperial Guard had been sent in time to the assistance 
of the right wing, it is very doubtful whether the turning movement 
of the Saxons would have resulted in success. 

The retreat of Bazaine having been effectually put a stop to, the 
next object of the German leaders was necessarily to make innocuous 
the flower of the French army, so recently beaten, while a rapid 
advance was made against the troops of Macmahon, Orders were 
accordingly issued by the King, on the morning of the 19th, detailing 
a certain number of corps (comprising the I. Army, and the II., IH., 
IX., and X. Corps of the 11. Army), for the duty of investing Metz ; 
while the Guards, IV., and XII. Corps were constituted into a 
IV. Army,"**" destined to operate with the already advancing III. Army 
against Chalons and Paris. A circle of investment about 32 miles in 
extent was formed outside effective range of the detached forts, and 
diligently strengthened by means of earthworks and obstacles. Owing 
to the heavy losses of the preceding days, the German corps were much 
reduced in numbers, and the investing force may be estimated at from 
160 to 170,000 men — an effective the total of which was daily in- 
creasing, on account of the arrival of reinforcements. The army of 
Bazaine numbered about the same, inclusive of a large number of 
wounded and non-combatants. 

The m. Army, in the meantime, had advanced nearly to the Mouse 
(south of Toul), and was awaiting the issue of the engagements about 
Metz. On the 19th it received orders to continue its march westward, 
and on the 20th the main body, in four columns, protected by cavalry aotiiAiig. 
on the left flank, had crossed the river. Macmahon's troops, consisting 
of the 1st, 5th, 7th, and 12th Corps, were at this period at the camp of 
Chalons. 

* Called the army of the Meuse. 
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METZ TO PAIUS. (20Tn AUGUST TO 31st OCTOBER.) 



The original 4oft wing of tto French army, under the command of The Army 
Marshal Macmahon, which was concentrating since the middle of August ^ 
at the camp of Chalons, consisted of the 1st, 5th, 7th, and 12th Corps, 
with the cavalry divisions of Bonnemain and Marguerite. Continuous 
retreats and defective administration had exercised a most demoralising 
influence on the morale of the troops already engaged, but the newly 
formed 12th Corps contained an excellent nucleus of well-trained men 
hitherto unshaken by defeat. A futile endeavour was made to utilise the 
l^arisian Gardes Mobiles, who proved mutinous and unmanageable, and 
were obliged to be sent back to their homes. At the capital itself two 
more corps (the 13th and 14th) were in process of formation, though 
they were not organised in sufficient time to take the field. Exclusive 
of these last mentioned troops, the Army of Chalons had an effective on 
the 20th inst. of 120,000 men with 324 guns.-*^ 

The position of the French General was undoubtedly a difficult one ; 
on the one hand it was his object to cover the capital, on the other 
to assist Bazaine and enable him to break through the formidable 
circle of investment that surrounded him. To risk the defeat of his 
troops by offering battle at Chalons would be dangerous, and but 
temporally check the German advance ; to retreat on Paris would un- 
doubtedly lead to the iPall of the Napoleonic dynasty, the prestige of 
which was already severely shaken. The exigencies of the political 
situation demanded an attempt to succour Bazaine, while purely military 
grounds dictated the necessity of a retirement to the capital. The plan 
of campaign suggested by the War Ministry was to advance in three 
main columns through the Argonnes towards Verdun, and thus gain 
the valley of the Meuse. Such an operation could only be effected 



* On the 25tb, 408 guns and 84 mitrailleuses, tho tolal number of combatants being slightly 
increased. 
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by making a flank march between the HI. German Army and the 
Belgian frontier^ and incurring the risk of a simultaneous attack on 
front and flank. Taking the most favourable \dew, it might possibly 
lead to the corps of the Mouse Army being beaten in detail^ and as 
a probable consequence enforce the raising of the Metz investment. 
The hazardous nature of such a movement, combined with the fact that 
in case of Bazaine breaking out southwards it would be perfectly futile, 
was fully apparent. The absence of authentic information as to the 
exact position in which the army of the Rhine was placed increased 
the difficulties of the situation, and Macmahon, to temporally escape 
his dilemma, determined on the medium course of marching on Rheims, 
to take up a position which would enable him to await the development 
of the enemy^s plans, and at the same time flank the direct approaches 
on Paris. 
2iBtAug. On the 21st the march northward was commenced, the camp being 
evacuated in such haste that large stores of food, forage, and clothing 
had to be burnt. On the morning of the 22nd a telegram from 
Bazaine, stating that he believed he could continue his retreat in a 
* north-westerly direction through Montmedy, was received, and led to 
the cancelling of previously issued orders for retirement towards Paris.* 
Influenced by this despatch, and fortified by the unanimous opinion 
of the War Ministry, the Marshal started in column of corps on the 
morning of the 23rd in a north-easterly direction towards Dun and 
Stenay,t having previously warned Bazaine of his movement. J In 
25th Aug. consequence of the difficulties experienced in feeding the troops, it was 
found necessary to approach the line of railway, and the whole of 
the 25th was occupied in rationing the army in their bivouacs at 
Vouziers-Rethel. 
Advance Whilst the I. and II. German Armies were taking part in the decisive 
Melse*"^ struggles before Metz, the III. Army was advancing slowly westward 
Armies, qj^ j^q capital. Its main body had crossed the Mouse on the 20th of 
August, the three leading corps having reached the line of the Ornain. 
Part I. To co-operate with these troops, three army corps were — as before men- 
tioned — detached from the forces investing Bazaine, and formed what 
was called the Army of the Meuse, under the command of the Crown 
Prince of Saxony. The III. Army was obliged temporally to halt, to 
allow this new body — which started from the Gravelotte plateau on the 
19th — to come up into line. The entire German force destined for the 
advance on Paris was eventually, on the evening of the 22nd, in a line 
facing west extending from Etain to Gondrecourt (50 miles) ; the Meuse 
Army forming the right wing, and the cavalry on the left being pushed 

* This despatcli was dated lOth August, and written the morning after the battle of Gravelotte. 
It appears there was also a second telegram, couched in somewhat less hopeful language, dated the 
20th August, which Macmahon declares he did not receive. As a duplicate of this second message 
(which Col. Stoifel was accused of intercepting), did not strike the Parisian War Ministry as con- 
taining any additional informiation, it is difficult to conceive why so much importance has been 
attached to it. (Vide " Proems Bazaine." " La depdche du Vingt AoAt," par Stoffel.) 

t The direct route through Verdun being already intercepted. 

X A duplicate of this despatch reached Metz on the 30th August, and led to the sortie towards 
IJoisseville the following day. 
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forward as far as the Mame Valley.* Aware that the French forces 
were in the vicinity of Chalons, the advance was continued on a broad 
front in a westerly direction. On the 24th the general line of Verdun- 
St. Dizier was reached : on the 25th that of Dombasle-Vitry, the 25th Aug. 

t Alan V 

cavalry of the right wing being pushed through the Argonnes to 
St. Menehould. 

Reviewing for the moment the position at this date, it will be seen 
that a French army of more than 100,000 men was moving eastward 
towards Montmedy, while the Prussian forces, two days^ march to 
the south and unaware of the circumstance, were marching westward 
towards Paris. The first information the Germans received of the 
evaluation of the Chalons camp arrived late on the night of the 24th, 
in the form of a telegram, which stated that Macmahon had taken up a 
position at Rheims, and was about to relieve Bazaine. As the direct 
road to Metz was barred by the Mouse army, it was obvious that the 
only means of carrying out such a plan would entail a hazardous flank 
march in close proximity to the Belgian frontier. As this seemed a 
somewhat improbable course, the German leaders contented themselves 
with directing their general line of advance in a north-westerly direction 
towards Rheims. 

MacMahon, on the other hand, was on the 21st undoubtedly aware 
of the existence, numbers, and general situation of both the German 
armies. His flank march was made with a full knowledge of the 
danger incurred, and it was easily apparent that its only chance of 
success lay in extreme rapidity of execution. The delays at Rheims and 
Rethel had already imperilled the movement, and the further causes 
that led to the disaster of Sedan can be best traced by following the 
movements of both armies for the next few days. 

On the 26th, the French army wheeled leisurely to the right on the 2Gth Aug. 
pivot of Vouziers, for the purpose of advancing in two main columns 
on the Beaumont and Buzancy roads. In the afternoon, the cavalry 
of the right column (7th Corps, under Douay) reported the presence 
of hostile troops at Grand Pr6, and this corps, in consequence, formed 
up in battle order, somewhat unnecessarily, at Vouziers. 

Owing to information received late on the 25th as to the movements 
of Macmahon, provisional orders were issued to both German armies, 
depending on the reports to be brought in by reconnoitring cavalry. 
As a result, the Mouse Army, changing its front, moved northward in 
anticipation, and with its leading troops reached Varennes. The 
III. Army closed in their corps to their right flank, so as to be ready 
either to advance towards Rheims or follow the movement of the Saxon 
Crown Prince. Covering these changes of direction, the cavalry cx- 



Infantry. Cavalry. Guns. 

* III. Army 118,095 ... 19,567 ... 525 

Mouse OP IV. Army 70,028 ... 16,247 ... 288 

Total 188,123 ... 36,814 ... 813 

III. Army. — V., VI., XI., I. Bavarian, II. Bavarian Corps, Wurtemburg Division, and 2nd and 
4th Cavalry Divisions. 
Mease Army.— Guard, lY*, XII. Corps, and 6th and 6th Cavalry Divisiousi 
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tended in an arc from Dun to Chalons ; their persistence and daring 
forming a strong contrast with the inaction of their opponents. 

27th Aug. Apprehensive of an attack from the south, Macmahon moved three 
of his corps into the line Vouziers-Buzancy ; but as no attack was made, 
counter-orders were issued for the resumption of the march in a north- 
easterly direction. Resulting from these conflicting movements, but 
little ground was gained on this day. 

From the reports of the German cavalry, the presence of hostile 
troops of all arms at Vouziers and Buzancy was clearly established, and 
the orders for a march northward accordingly confirmed. The Mouse 
Army seized with its leading corps the river passages at Dun and Stenay, 
while the HI. Army, a long day's march in rear, reached with its advanced 
troops the line Clermont-St. Menehould. 

28th Aujj. In view of the threatening advance of the enemy, a retreat 
northward was determined on, and the relief of Bazaine abandoned. 
Unfortunately, the persistence of the War Ministry again constrained 
Macmahon to a course opposed to his military judgment, and counter- 
orders were issued for a continued advance eastward. The objective of 
Montmedy was clearly pointed out to the corps commanders, and the 
necessity of seizing the bridges over the Mouse at Stenay and Mouzon 
insisted upon. These constantly changing instructions led naturally 
to much discomfort and confusion; the roads were encumbered with 
baggage and provision columns in inextricable disorder, and but short 
marches were made. At nightfall the 5th Coi*ps reached Bois-des-Dames 
(south of Beaumont) on the southern road, the XII. Corps the neigh- 
bourhood of Stonne on the northern, the two corps in rear gaining the 
line of the Bar. 

The IV. Army meanwhile moved up its rearmost corps along the left 
bank of the Meuse, still holding the river passages with its advanced 
troops, while the III. Army steadily advanced up the valley of the Aisne. 
On the evening of the 28th information was received that Stenay was 
occupied in force by Saxon troops, and the bridge blown up. As the 
army of Chalons had no pontoon train, it was decided to retire north- 
ward, making use of the bridges at Mouzon and Remilly and eventually 
gaining Metz through Carignan. 

29ih Aug. The troops on the northern road were unmolested, but the 7th Corps, 
harassed in rear by cavalry and impeded by bad roads, only succeeded 
in reaching Oches — half its destined march. The 5th Corps (owing to 
the capture of the officer carrying the order for retreat) continued its 
march on Stenay, was attacked by the Saxons at Nouart, and retired 
lighting, eventually reaching Beaumont much disorganised by its night 

march. . * , 

On th^ German side there was a general tendency for the Meuse Army 
to halt till the III. Army came up into the line Grand Pre-Dun, the 
French movements being watched by cavalry. The XII. Corps was, 
however, pushed somewhat forward, and brought on the action above 
alluded to. Both German armies completed their deployment in the 
evening, and between the Mouse and the Argonnes six corps stood 
ready for advance northward — a general forward movement towards 
Beaumont being projected for the following day. 



To effect the passage of the Meuse at all risks with the greatest 30th Aug. 
promptitude was the burden of the French instructions. In spite of the 
eflforts of the staff, the troops on the northern road, though unmolested, 
did not succeed in crossing at Remilly till late at night.* The columns 
on the southern road were still more unfortunate, and had to pay the 
inevitable penalty of mismanagement. The 5th Corps, owing to the 
fatiguing countermarches of the last few days, and the demoralising 
effect of the night retreat it had just concluded, was very tardy in its 
movements, and shortly after noon was brusquely awakened from a Engage- 
fancied security by vigorous shell fire. It appears that De Failly, its Birumont. 
commander, was under the impression that the German forces were 
marching towards Stenay, and that his retirement would be uninter- 
rupted. As a fact, the whole German armies were advancing down the 
Meuse, expecting to find Macmahon in a defensive position; and it. was 
some of the batteries of the Meuse Army that spread such consternation 
through the bivouacs at Beaumont. The advance of the XII. and 
I. Bavarian Corps into line rendered a retreat through the village com- 
pulsory, and the position taken up north of Beaumont had to be 
relinquished with heavy loss. Pressed in front and flank by superior 
numbers, De Failly retreated fighting on Mouzon — a movement much 
facilitated by the woody and intersected nature of the ground. Even- 
tually the river was crossed, under the protection of a portion of the 
12th Corps, after severe losses had been sustained. 

The 7th Corps, harassed in rear by cavalry, left its camping ground at 
Oches at 9 a.m., and marched by two roads to the river. The rear of 
its leading division, mistaking its way, approached close to Beaumont, 
and was utterly routed by the advancing troops of the I. Bavarians. 
The main body of the corps, after a tiresome march, crossed the river 
late at night at Eemilly. Under the influence of the defeats sustained by 
his rearmost troops, Macmahon gave orders for an immediate retreat on 
Sedan, for the purpose of procuring them food, ammunition, and rest. 
Throughout the night troops of all arms, intermingled pell-mell, strove 
each man for himself to reach the required destination, and early the 
next morning the greater portion of the French army was bivouacked 
in an exhausted condition around the fortress. 

The two German armies, in a concentrated mass on the left bank of 
the Meuse, occupied meanwhile with their leading troops the line of 
Mouzon-Raucourt. 

The French fugitives came pouring into Sedan from both banks of the siat Aug. 
river during the early morning. The 12th Corps, which was somewhat in 
rear, did not arrive at Bazeilles till 9 a.m., when it was fired on from the 
opposite bank of the Meuse. A brisk contest with some Bavarian troops 
was carried on, finally resulting in the railway bridge being left intact 
in the enemy^s hands. The 1st Corps, which had acted as rear guard, 
made from mistaken orders a circuitous march, and did not reach its 
camping ground till late at night. 

It was apparently intended to give the troops rest during this day, as 
arrangements were made or orders given for further movement. 




* The Ist Corps — the 12th having crossed at Mouzon the previous day. 
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Several courses were open now to the French commander— eithei* to 
break out towards Carignan and Metz, retire on to Belgian soil, retreat 
towards Mezifires, or fight in the positions already taken up. Of these 
undoubtedly the retreat westward was most in favour, and it was con- 
sidered that plenty of time was still available for its execution. 

The 13th Corps, which had been forwarded from Paris under the 
command of General Vinoy, was assembling at this time at Mezieres. 

The German armies continued their march northward, detaching two 
corps (XTT. and Guard) to the right bank of the Meuse, in order to bar 
the space between that river and the frontier. On the evening of the 
31st the contending forces were facing one another with their advanced 
troops in immediate contact. The boldly conceived flank march of 
Macmahon had, owing to defective organisation, utterly failed, and his 
army now stood assembled in a curve round the small fortress of Sedan. 
Pressing it back against the neutral Belgian frontier, advanced the 
numerically superior German forces, deployed on a broad front. 

i8t Sept. The position taken up by the French was tactically a strong one, 
and well calculated to ensure a stubborn defence. Its eastern boundary 
was formed by the valley of the Givonne, from the western heights of 
which effective fire could be maintained over any direct approach. Con- 
tinuous ranges of hills formed parallel lines of defence to the north-west, 
and the south and west were protected by the broad valley of the Meuse. 
The fortress of Sedan, commanded by the higher ground on the opposite 
side of the river, was but of little defensive value. Two corps over- 
looked the Givonne valley facing east, one corps (the 7th), faced north- 
west on the lUy plateau, the remaining 5th Corps, under De Failly, 
forming the reserve. In order to advance against the position from the 
west, a detour had to be made round the bend of the Meuse, through 
a single road presenting the characteristics of a defile. The country 
lying to the north was hilly and intersected, but towards the east was 
practicable for large bodies of troops. 

Map VI. In accordance with orders, the German forces moved forward to the 
attack during the early morning of the 1st September. Three army 
corps moved from the eastward against the Givonne position, while two 
crossed the Meuse at Donchery and advanced towards the Sedan- 
Mezieres road. South of the fortress, on the opposite side of the river, 
one corps kept guard.**^ 

It will thus be evident that two distinct attacks were to take place — 
one on each flank of the French lines. No special orders appear to have 
been issued for this day by Macmahon, it being intended to give a rest 
to the troops, and eventually lead them either to Carignan or Mezieres, 
according to force of circumstances. 

Battle of The engagement commenced at an early hour in the morning by an 

° attack of the I. Bavarian Corps on Bazeilles — the village, occupied by the 

* Towards Givonne Valley. — Guard, XII., and I. Bavarian. 
Towards Sedan-Mezi^res Boad. — ^V. and XI. Corps. 
Watching southern exit. — II. Bavarian. 
In reserve. — IV. Corps, Wurtemburg Division, and four cavalry divisions. 

The VI. Corps and 6th Cavalry Division remained in rear near Vouziers, covering the left flank. 



Sedan. 
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French right, which was shelled the previous evening. After six hours 
desperate fighting the town was captured, and accruing reinforcements 
led to the French being forced back to the heights south of Fond-de- 
Givonne. Between BazeUles and Daigny the XII. Corps (Saxons) Baat»ii 
entered into line, while further north the Prussian Guard captured the * ^ ' 
village of Givonne. By noon the whole of the Givonne Valley was in 
German hands, the French holding the general line of the western crest. 
This loss of ground was mainly attributable to unfortunate changes 
in the supreme direction. Marshal Macmahon, wounded in the early 
morning, handed over the command to General Ducrot, who at once 
issued orders for a withdrawal westward, with a view to immediate 
retreat on Mezieres. General Wimpfen, a senior officer, considering the 
retreat impracticable, countermanded the movement whilst in process of 
execution, and endeavoured to re-occupy the valley, in order to make 
an ofiensive sortie towards Carignan. 

On the western side, the V. and XI. Corps crossed the Mouse at Western 
Donchery and advanced through Yrigne-au-Bois, skirting the bend made ****° * 
by the Mouse. 

The artillery of both C09'ps d'armee came into action on the hills north 
of Floing, and cannonaded the position held by the 7th Corps under 
Douay. As the infantry came up, they deployed along the heights 
and pressed forward strongly, especially against the French left at 
Floing. This village was carried, after hard fighting, and a general 
advance made against the French line. The cavalry of Marguerite's 
Division sacrificed .themselves in a vain attempt to turn the fortune of 
the day, and the troops of Douay gave way in all directions. On the 
eastern side the French were also losing ground, and the German right 
and left wing pushed forward north till they came in contact. 

On the south side of the fortress, the batteries on the opposite bank 
of the Meuse were during the battle firing at long ranges on the reserves 
and large fugitive bodies. 

By 3 o'clock the circle of investment was complete ; and overwhelmed 
by the fire of nearly 500 guns, the French retreated in confusion to the 
nearest cover. A bold sortie towards Bazeilles was attempted, but 
with little success, and by 4 o'clock all the main positions had been 
abandoned. To show the futility of further resistance, the guns of the 
victorious army were turned on the mass of fugitives inside the fortress, 
and about 5 o'clock the white flag of surrender was hoisted on the 
Citadel. 

Negotiations were carried on with a view to capitulation during the 
night, and the terms finally arranged, by 11 a.m. the following day, by 
which the French Emperor and 83,000 men became prisoners of war.* 

The ten days' campaign against the Army of Chalons forms one of the 
most striking episodes of the war of invasion. The plan projected in 

("Killed 3,000 

♦IntheBattle ...iWbunded 14,000 

(.Priaoners 21,000 

Prisoners at capitulation 83,000 

Disarmed in Belgium 3,000 

XOtftl Ml ill III III iiiiii ••• mm l^VjUUU 
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Paris for tlie relief of Bazaine was undoubtedly bold in its conception, 
though difficult to defend on strategical grounds. To successfully evade 
the blow of the advancing German armies by a flank march, two con- 
ditions were necessary — sufficient time to gain a fair start, and ample 
space to carry out the movement in. When the advance was made from 
Chalons, the most northern German corps was in the vicinity of Verdun, 
and a march had to be effected through the narrow band of territory 
extending between that fortress and the neutral Belgian frontier. 
Assuming the greatest expedition to have been used, it would have been 
impossible, under ordinary circumstances, to escape the notice of the 
cavalry of the Mouse Army, and contact between the contending forces 
would have taken place, in any case, more to the eastward in the vicinity 
of Montmfedy, Etain, or Thionville. If an extensive territory had 
existed to the northward, it might have been possible to make a long 
detour and successfully avoid observation; but the limited zone for 
manoeuvring forbade the hope of any such advantage. To gain the 
requisite time on the enemy, it was necessary to draw him further away 
from Metz, either towards Paris or the south, or by a feint deceive him 
temporally as to the projected movement. As it happened, the German 
armies were in a central position, and were enabled to take advantage 
of the lesser space they had to traverse on the interior lines they 
occupied. In addition to the strategical difficulties of the situation, the 
Army of Chalons was not in that thoroughly prepared state to make it 
equal to the requirements demanded of it. In spite of these unfavourable 
circumstances, a partial success was at one time by no means impossible. 
On the 25th August the French army of over 100,000 men was on the 
flank of the German advance, and might, if expedition had been used, 
have beaten in detail the northern corps of the Mouse Army. Whether 
Metz could have been reached is a matter of opinion, but undoubtedly 
a well-timed sortie from Bazaine would have given an impulse towards 
success. To an army incapable from its nature of rapid manoeuvring, the 
safest movement was assuredly towards the fortified capital, where a 
prolonged stand might be counted on and an investment rendered nearly 
impossible. As, however, in the political situation this course was 
impolitic, it would seem that a retreat to the north-west through Rheims, 
drawing the German armies after it, would have been advisable. If a 
forward movement towards Metz was a necessity, it would have been 
safer to make a detour southward and endeavour to conceal the 
manoeuvre by a feint towards the northern Argonnes. Paris might 
have been left to defend itself (as it was afterwards compelled to do) 
with the nucleus of regular troops it possessed, and the further advance 
of the German forces be^n endangered by the position of a powerful 
field army on their flank. The deplorable slowness of the marching, 
and the insufficient scouting of the cavalry, that led to the surprises at 
Nouart and Beaumont have already been alluded to, and combined with 
the want of unanimity in direction, formed a series of secondary faults 
that conduced in no small measure to the disastrous capitulation. 

The unfortunate delay at Sedan on the 31st is not easy to understand. 
The retreat on Mezieres would have been practicable on the following 
day, according to Macmahon^s opinion ; but it is inexplicable that (as a 
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precautionary measure) more care was not taken in destroying the per- 
manent bridges over the Mease and scouting along the flank of the 
projected movement with cavalry. The successive changes in the 
supreme direction during the engagement undoubtedly influenced its 
result ; but, at the same time, the order of battle was in itself defective, 
as it did not cover the line of retreat. 

It has been maintained that the German strategy was over cautious, and 
that a portion of their forces might have been, after the 25th of August, 
detached towards Paris. It is difficult, however, to see what advantage 
could have been gained. The French capital was too strongly fortified 
to have been taken by storm, and the great advantage of numerical 
superiority over the sole French army in the field would have been 
thrown away. With a portion of the Imperial army closely invested at 
Metz, and the remainder compelled to capitulate, no further obstacle 
opposed itself to an advance on Paris. Within an hour after the 
capitulation was signed, orders were issued for the march westward, 
the I. Bavarian and XI. Corps being left behind in charge of the pri- 
soners, for the conveyance of whom to Pont-a-Mousson and Etain 
arrangements were at once made. At these two places they were 
transferred to the charge of the troops investing Metz, and by them 
despatched for internment in Germany. 

The first measure to be efiected was the opening out of the two armies March on 
from their closely concentrated position round Sedan. The order of ^*"'* 
march had been somewhat inverted, the lines of communication of 
several corps having crossed, and this inconvenient displacement had 
to be rectified. The III. Army started in a south-westerly direction 
to gain its former position on the left flank, while the Saxon Crown 
Prince with slower marches advanced westward. By regulating the 
length of the stages the different corps regained their respective posi- 
tions in line, and on the 15th the whole force, preceded by four cavalry isthSept. 
divisions, occupied a line 30 miles to the east of Paris, extending on 
both banks of the Marne from Yillers-Cotterets to Eozoy-en-Brie. 

As a result of the catastrophe of Sedan, the French empire was 
overturned by a bloodless revolution on the 4th September, and a 
Provisional Government formed for the national defence, under the 
presidency of General Trochu. 

Surrounded on two sides by a complex water-line, and on the re- investment 
maining circumference by a double rampart of hills, the natural defensive ®^^*'^"- 
power of the capital was undoubtedly great. Exclusive of the inner 
bastioned line, the city was surrounded by a girdle of 16 detached forts 
of powerful type, which, however, possessed the disadvantage of being 
situated on the i7mer range of hills, too near the enceinte to fulfil modern 
requirements. Energetic measures had been taken, immediately after 
the outbreak of war, to complete the armament of the forts, and increase 
their power by the addition of naval guns of large calibre. Several 
outworks were designed for the outer range of hills, but as they were 
not finished in time for occupation these matchless positions had to be 
abandoned to the enemy. 

The troops available for defence were the 13th and 14th Corps* 

* The 13th Corps had retreated from Mezi^res after the battle of Sedan. The 14th Corps was 
composed of regiments hastily summoned from the proyincesi gendarmes, foresters, &c. 

2 
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(about 70,000 men), destined in general for offensive enterprise. 
Behind these, in second line, to guard the forts and outworks, were a 
division of marines, 14,000 strong, and the '^ Grardes Mobiles/' — a semi- 
disciplined force of about 100,000 men. For manning the enceinte 
and maintaining order in the ci^, recourse was had to the '' National 
Guard'' — an undisciplined mass of doubtful value, but amounting to 
300,000 men. The armament consisted of about 3,000 guns of various 
types, of which 500 could be employed for field service. 

Orders for the investment were issued from the German head-quarters 
on the 15th of September. The Meuse Army was directed to occupy 
with its three corps* the northern side, in a line extending from the 
right bank of the Mame to the right bank of the Seine — an operation 
19th Sept. successfully completed on the 19th inst. The HI. Army completed the 
investment on the southern side the same evening, iu spite of a vigorous 
attack made by General Ducrot near Chatillon. * The two armies were 
preceded by three cavalry divi3ions,t who rapidly seized all the main 
approaches and forestalled the work of their slower-marching comrades. 
Owing to the impossibility of filling up the casualties which had so 
recently occurred, the German corps were much under strength, and 
their entire force did not amount to more than 147,000 men with 622 
guns. With such a comparatively small effective the operation was 
undoubtedly hazardous, and it is difficult to understand why more resist- 
ance was not made to it. The troops which attacked under Ducrot 
did not amount to more than 28,000 men. Allowing that a large portion 
of the defending force was not available for field operations, this seems 
but a meagre per-centage to be drawn from a body of 500,000 armed, 
men, and Trochu himself admits that a larger number might have been 
employed. 

When once invested, the question remained as to the manner in which 
the reduction had to be carried out. To trust to the gradual effects of 
a blockade and allow hunger to do its work, attack in a regular manner 
one of the sides, destroy the forts by artillery, or bombard the town, were 
measures open to discussion. The decision rested mainly on two points — 
the means of resistance possessed by the besieged, and the weapons of 
offence procurable by the investing troops. It was assumed that the 
defending force would naturally increase daily in efficiency, and eventually 
be available for powerful offensive sorties. No certain data could be 
arrived at with regard to the supply of food, but the best informed 
estimated that with the most rigid economy provisions might last for 
10 weeks. As regards the investing force, it was evident that more 
troops were necessary to maintain a strict blockade ; the corps would 
have to be filled up to their full strength, and the immediate presence 
of the I. Bavarian and XI. Corps from Sedan was most desirable. Before 
commencing an attack, whether by artillery or otherwise, it would be 
necessary to procure a siege train, which would have to be forwarded 
from the Rhine. This, however, could not be effected till after the cap- 



* IV., XII., and Guard. 

f The remaining cavalry division was detached towards the Loire, to report on the levies in 
process of being raised there* 
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ture of Totil — a small fortress which effectually barred the only otherwise 
available line of rail. Additional difficulties were interposed by the 
blowing in of the tunnels near Paris, which would necessitate for a 
lengthened period the transport of materiel in country carts. Pending 
the restoration of the line, great difficulty would be experienced in 
feeding the investing troops, and the armies would have to live for a 
time, as it were, from hand to mouth, till reserve magazines were 
established. Resulting from these considerations, a resolution was 
formed to continue an effective blockade as long as possible, and pro- 
ceed finally, if necessary, to an attack by force. If the latter measure 
could not be dispensed with, it was decided that the effort should be 
directed against the portion of the south front defended by the forts of 
Issy and Vanves. Bombarding the city could only have a partial 
effect, and would entail an enormous expenditure of materiel^ besides 
arousing a feeling of indignation throughout Europe, Measures were 
accordingly taken to fortify the investing circle. Gun-pits, shelter^ 
trenches, block-houses, and all kinds of obstacles were speedily 
constructed; villages, walls, and isolated houses put in a state of 
defence; good communications opened up in rear of the whole line; 
and ample bomb-proof cover provided for the outposts. Observatories 
were also constructed at suitable points, and connected by telegraph 
wires with the several head-quarters. In case of an attempt at relief 
from the provinces, it was arranged that as few as possible troops should 
be left on the investing line, and a powerful body forwarded one or two 
days^ march to meet the enemy. On the 22nd September the blockading 
force was increased by the arrival of its two corps from Sedan, and later 
on by the 1 7th and Guard Landwehr* Divisions. 

The first sortie on a large scale was made on the 30th towards Chevilly 
and Choisy, after a heavy preliminary fire from the neighbouring forts 
of Montrouge, Ivry, and Charenton, but was defeated with heavy loss. 

A series of petty skirmishes took place afterwards, during the first 
days in October. Three weeks had now elapsed since the commence- 
ment of the investment, and the offensive and defensive earthworks 
of the belligerents increased in strength. Great efforts were made 
throughout the provinces to raise armies for the relief of the city — 
measures the success of which depended on the prolonged continuance 
of the state of siege. On the morning of the 13th of October another 
sortie in force was made against the Clamart and Chatillon heights, 
resulting in a temporary success. The advance of the German supports, 
however, changed the aspect of affairs, and the French battalions were 
driven back in disorder, after some severe village fighting. On the 
21st an ineffective reconnaissance was made under cover of the fort 
of Valerien, which, if conducted by more men and ushered in by less 
cannonading, might have resulted in a brilliant success. On the 28th, 
the village of Le Bourget, occupied by a company of the Prussian Guard, 
was carried by very superior forces, and strongly fortified. On the 30th, Be^aptore 
after a heavy artillery fire, it was stormed by the Germans, and after get, ao Oct! 
some desperate hand to hand fighting the French fell back in great 

* Set free by the fall of Strassbarg on the 27th September. 
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disorder. The repulse on this day produced a great moral effect on the 
city, from the fact that many of its inhabitants were personally engaged, 
and no sorties were attempted for a long time afterwards. 

In considering the operations round the city up to this date (the end 
of October), it will be noticed that all the sorties were made by com- 
paratively small forces, never exceeding 30,000 men. The several 
combats were always preceded by a cannonade from the forts in 
the vicinity of the points of exit— a mode of operation which seems 
inadvisable, as it at once put the enemy on his guard. On the German 
side, the difficulty of provisioning the troops was lessened on the 23rd 
September by the fall of Toul, which enabled a line of rail from Germany 
to be opened to within a few miles of Paris, and siege equipment to be 
rapidly forwarded. On the 27th the fall of Strassburg released its 
investing force, and at the end of October the capture of Metz rendered 
available the bulk of the I. and 11. Armies. The investing force at 
the end of the month amounted to about 236,000 men with 900 guns, 
a portion of whom were occupied in the protection of the blockade 
from the newly raised levies of the provinces — an aspect of the cam- 
paign which will be alluded to further on. {Fide Part III.) 

Turning to the eastern theatre of war, it will be remembered that 
after the battle of Worth the Baden Division was detached to the south. 
Investment to observo the important fortress of Strassburg. At the time of 
burg,'i3th investment the garrison consisted of about 17,000 men, of whom 
August. 9^000 were regular troops — ^principally refugees from Worth. The for- 
tifications were chiefly of ancient date, there were no detached works, 
and bomb-proof cover was very deficient. The chief strength of the 
fortress lay in its inundations, which made an attack impossible except 
on the north-west front. No opposition was made to the investment, 
and but two sorties of slight importance attempted. A heavy fire of 
field guns was at first directed against the Citadel and outworks, and 
efi'ected some damage among the civil population, in retaliation for 
which a good deal of injury was inflicted on the open town of Kehl by 
the French. On the 19th of August the siege park**^ began to arrive, 
and the blockading troops were reinforced by the Guard Landwehr 
and 1st Eeserve Divisions. On the 24th a bombardment of the town 
commenced, and after lasting three days was put a stop to on sentimental 
grounds. Recourse was now had to the regular siege operations, and a 
first parallel was opened on the night of the 29th. The attack was 
pushed forward with vigour, encountering but a feeble resistance, and 
the descent of the main ditch was commenced on the night of the 
26th September. The garrison was not in a position to stand an assault, 
Pau of and the place surrendered on the 27th, the garrison (1 7,000 men) becoming 
mrieptf'prisoners of war, and a very considerable materiel falling into the hands 
of the victors. A small garrison from the investing force was left in 
the town, the Guard Landwehr Division was forwarded to Paris, and 
the remainder of the troops formed into a new corps (XIV.), destined 
for operations further south. 
ofMet?*"* It will now be necessary to return to the consideration of the invest- 

20tliAug. . 

* 200 rifled guns^ 88 mortars, and 50 wall pieces. 
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ment of Metz. It will be remembered that on the evening of the P»t i. 
18th August (the day of the battle of Gravelotte) the 6th Corps, under 
Canrobert, which occupied the right of the French defensive position 
at St. Privat, was defeated, and retired in disorder. Orders were 
. issued at nightfall and carried out early the following morning for a 
general retirement of the whole French army to the vicinity of the 
detached forts. The 2nd and 3rd Corps occupied the ground on the 
right bank of the river, facing south and east ; the 4th and 6th Corps, 
with the Guard in reserve, took post on the* left bank, facing the west 
and north. Strong lines of entrenchment were thrown up connecting 
the several forts, and the villages in their immediate vicinity placed in 
a state of defence and occupied by outposts. On the 22na all losses 
sustained in the previous battles had been made good, and the troops 

Provided with their full complement of ammunition and warlike stores, 
'he precaution of amassing large quantities of provisions in the city 
had not been taken till too late, and the supply of food was insufficient 
for the requirements of a large army in addition to the civil population 
and the many refugees that had been incautiously admitted into the 
town. The period for which the rations would suffice depended entirely 
on the action taken by the field army, and the possibility of its pro- 
curing food by sorties. 

The German corps bivouacked in the positions they had attained on the Map 7. 
eve of Gravelotte, and pushed forward the next day to an average distance 
of two miles in front of the detached forts. The line of investment 
was strengthened by field works; t6tes-du-pont were formed above and 
below the city, and two principal magazines of supply created at Remilly 
and Pont-«l-Mousson. Deducting the troops of the newly formed Meuse 
Army, there were available for the blockade the entire I. Army (I., YII., 
and Vni. Corps), four corps of the II. Army (II., III., IV., and X. Corps), 
and one reserve division. The ulterior object of Bazaine being a march 
westward, the main bulk of the forces were kept on the left bank, the 
right being guarded only by the I. Corps and Kummer^s Reserve Division. 
The following general principles were laid down for the guidance of the 
German generals : — Sorties to the north and south were to be opposed 
in front by the corps holding the bridges, and attacked in flank by all 
available troops. Any attempt westward was to be resisted energetically 
by all the troops on the left bank, while a troue6 in mass to the east, if 
pushed vigorously, might be allowed to succeed. 

Bazaine, on the 18th, had announced by telegram to the Emperor his 
intention of re-continuing his march westward by the more northerly 
routes of Bridy or Thionville, and received three days later a despatch 
from Macmahon stating that the latter was coming to his assistance. 
He determined accordingly to facilitate the march of the Army of 
Chalons by drawing the bulk of the German forces to the right bank of 
the river. If the projected sortie eastward was favourable, he would be 
enabled to profit by it by taking ground towards Thionville. With 
this view, the greater portion of the French forces were passed to the 
right bank of the Moselle on the 26th, and formed up between the forts 
of St. Julien and Queuleu. Owing to the insufficient bridging of the 
river, the encumberment of the roads with baggage, and the heavy rains. 
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the operation was not completed till the afternoon. A council of war 
then decided not to continue the movement, and the troops were 
ordered back to their former cantonments. After the reception of 
another despatch from Macmahon^ stating that he was marching 
towards Montmedy and would be on the Mouse on the 27th, it was 
decided that the projected sortie of the 26th should be again attempted 
on the 31st of August. 
Battle of Owing to the usual defective staff arrangements, the march of the troops 
^T^^'was unnecessarily delayed, and it was not till 4 o'clock p.m. that the order 
Gr. 74,000 {q^ advancing to the attack was given. The 3rd, 4th, and 6th Corps 
were in front hue, the 2nd Corps and Guard being in reserve. The 
main object of Bazaine was to get possession of the Hateau of St. Barbe, 
which commanded the surrounding country, and would, if held, protect 
Map 7. the right flank of his further advance towards ThionvOle. To guard 
the line of investment on the east bank of the river were th e I. G erman 
Army Corps, one reserve division, and one brigade of the Vii. Corps, 
amounting in all to about 45,000 men — ^less than half the strength of the 
attacking troops. During the afternoon, the Germans were further 
reinforced by the detachment of One division of the IX. Corps to the 
right bank of the river at Antilly. The battle was commenced by 
a vigorous cannonade, under the support of which the 3rd Corps 
successively gained possession of the villages of Noisseville and Montoy. 
With the assistance of the 4th Corps on their' left, Servigny was taken 
at nightfall after a gallant resistance, the French left gaining ground 
as far as ChieuUes and Vany. The French had thus succeeded in 
gaining possession of the outer investing Itue, but the movement was 
not followed up by the advance of the reserves, and Servigny was, about 
10 o'clock, recaptured by a night attack, 
istsept. Early on the 1st September the German forces, strengthened by the 
remainder of the IX. Corps, and supported by the closing in to the left 
bank of the river of the III. and X. Corps, proceeded to retake their 
lost positions. A severe engagement, attended with varying success, 
was initiated against the French left, while their right flank was pushed 
back with vigour. The main losses were incurred, however, in the centre, 
in the endeavour to regain Noisseville, the capture of which village at 
11.30 o'clock led to a general retreat within the detached forts. It 
appears tolerably clear that Bazaine, on the 31st, had determined to 
force his way tp Thionville by the routes through Kedange and Malroy, 
but that owing to the resistance he encountered he reverted that evening 
to the original plan of the council of Grimont of retiring within the 
fortress. This accounts to some extent for the non-advancement of the 
reserves into line on either day. According to his own statement, the 
tardiness in attacking arose from a wish that as many of the German 
corps as possible should be drawn to the right bank, both with the 
view of facilitating Macmahon's movements and lessening the danger of 
attack on his own left while advancing to Thionville. How to reconcile 
these views with the original intention of piercing the line of investment 
is not easy. It may, at all events, be fairly concluded that the battle 
was waged throughout with no one definite object, and, like all half 
measures, was not likely to be attended with success. 
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In consequence of the 'ineffective sortie of the 3lBt and the simul- 
taneous defeat of Macmahon^s troops at Beaumont, it became evident 
that any future attempt to gain the open field would be made in a 
southerly direction. The investing corps on the south and south-east 
were accordingly reinforced and strongly entrenched — ^the newly arriving 
Xni. Corps being placed so as to cover the road Metz- Soigne- Strassburg, 
and arrangements being made for the transfer, if necessary, of the bulk 
of the army to the right bank. Three weeks passed in absolute inaction 
within the fortress. After the 4th of September, a distribution of horse- 
flesh was substituted for the ordinary Tation, and it became evident that a 
passive resistance could not long be prolonged. With a view, apparently, 
of securing what scanty supplies there might be in the vicinity, sorties 
were made towards Mercy-le-Hant, Colombey, Servigny, and Chieulles, 
from the 22nd to the 27th of the month. In proportion as the blockade 
continued, the chances of breaking out grew less. The energy and 
fitness for work of the French troops was much impaired, the hgirses 
of their mounted corps were diminished in number, and the investing 
works around the fortress were increasing daily in strength. By the 
end of the month Strassburg and Toul had fallen, and it appeared, in 
consequence, probable that any future sortie would be directed towards 
the Luxemburg frontier. The north-eastern portion of the line of 
investment was accordingly strengthened by the passage over the river 
of the X. Corps. A sortie was made towards Ladonchamps on the 
2nd October, and repeated in considerable force on the 7th, but there 
does not appear in this instance to have been any intention of breaking 
through the blockading lines. 

As a result of a council of war, held on the 10th inst., it was decided 
that efforts should be made to gain honourable terms of surrender from 
the enemy, and if unacceptable conditions were imposed, to make a final 
desperate effort to escape. Owing to the fall of the Empire, and the 
absence of any stable Government in the country, negotiations as to 
the terms of peace were carried on for some days. Defeated in the 
open, then invested, and driven back in every attempt to break through, 
the French army had at last to accept the unwelcome conditions offered 
it, there being no choice between surrender and starvation. By the 
terms of the capitulation, signed on the 27th October, the whole army capituia- 
of the Ehine, 1 73,000 strong, became prisoners of war, and the fortress mS^°^ 
of Metz, with all its stores and maUriel, delivered over into the hands of 27th Oct. 
the conqueror. 

The investment of an army of 170>000 men in a powerful entrenched 
camp by a force but little stronger than itself, seems a matter requiring 
some explanation. With 140,000 men available to take the field from 
a central position against a line of investment 33 miles in extent, it was 
obvious that numerical superiority at any one point could always be 
gained. Till recently it has been generally admitted that a largo 
entrenched camp, protected by permanent detached forts and possessed 
of a powerful field army, can only be invested with difficulty by a force 
at least three times the strength of the garrison. Modern conditions 
of warfare have, however, modified these views ; chiefly from the great 
defensive power of the present fire-arms, when combined with earth 
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entrencliments^ and the facilities for massiiig troops afforded by tele- 
graphs and railways. When the ground is jfhvourable for investment, 
it seems possible to blockade an army with a force less then double its 
strength, provided sufficient time is allowed to throw up effective lines 
of circumvallation. On the other hand, it appears that the vicinity of 
these powerful camps is, instead of a protection, a great danger to the 
large armies of the day, whether used as a base or as a tactical support. 
K of necessity an army is driven within the detached forts, it would 
seem that its proper object should be so to use its central position as 
to render the complete investment impossible — ^in other words, to wage 
a series of offensive battles at the first commencement of the blockade. 
By holding the ground gained in each effort till the mass of investing 
troops came to the attack, and then taking the offensive against 
another portion of the investing circle on the interior lines naturally 
possessed by the besieged, a blockade by any but very superior forces 
woi^d be rendered very difficult. If, however, in lieu of an army, an 
entrenched camp has, besides its regular garrison, an effective field 
force of 30,000 or 40,000 men, it will be apparent that the place, if 
near any hostile lines of communication, will have to be invested, and 
that the blockade must, on account of the ground to be covered, be 
carried out by a very large force. According to these views, Bazaine, 
when once within the detached forts, had two courses open to him — 
either to pierce the lines of investment and gain the open country 
(leaving a powerful garrison within the fortress), or to take such 
vigorous offensive measures immediately after the 18th August as to 
prevent the effectual closing of the blockading lines. The battle of 
Noisseville appears the only serious effort that was undertaken; but 
the successes gained in it were not followed up, nor his superiority in 
numbers utilised. Whether the intended sortie towards Thionville was 
judicious, is a matter of opinion. K that fortress had been gained, it is 
undoubted that the army of investment would have followed him, and 
forced him to give battle in a position critically near the Luxemburg 
frontier. The most feasible quarter for a sortie seems to have been to 
the south and south-east ; and that an effort in these directions could 
not have been stopped — at all events at the commencement of the 
investment — seems evident enough from the perusal of the Gterman 
orders. What would have been the ultimate fate of the escaped army 
it is difficult to state ; but assuming the worsb, its capture would not 
have entailed the loss of the Metz forts. 

The charge of treason made against Bazaine has scarcely been proved] 
but, at the same time, it cannot be denied that his despatch to Macmahon 
was most misleading, and conveyed an idea he had little intention of 
following out* The whole tenor of his conduct in the defective arrange- 
ments made for passing from one bank of the river to the other, the 
deliberate concealment for a week of his knowledge of the movements 
of the Army of Chalons, and the deceptive statements about lack of 
warlike stores, led inevitably to the conclusion that he had at no time 
any strong desire to quit the vicinity of the detached forts. Whether 
this tendency to immobility resulted from any political plan for personal 
aggrandisement, or was merely the natural consequence of fearing to 
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lose by defeat an already acquired military reputation, is a matter for 
dispute. It is surely unnecessary to impute the disgraceful charge of 
betraying his country to the well-known French Marshal. A man by 
nature confident ; paralysed by the untoward course of events ; unable to 
cope with surrounding difficulties ; unwilling to admit, even to himself, 
his incapacity ; might take refuge with careless insouciance in the poHcy 
of remaining quiet till fortune again smiled upon him. The- con- 
sequences were, however, niost disastrous. Macmahon would undoubtedly 
have not undertaken his perilous flank march unless he had been 
assured of the co-operation of the Metz Army. Even, however, if a 
union had been effected to the north of the Argonnes, the position 
would still have been most critical, considering the nature of the 
country and the close proximity of the Belgian frontier. 

The news of the surrender of the whole Army of the Rhine spread 
consternation throughout the country. With the capital invested, and 
the entire regular army made prisoners of war, the situation appeared 
desperate. The Provisional Government, which had taken up its head- 
quarters at Tours in the middle of September, had, with a view of 
exciting the spirit of the nation, painted the situation of Bazaine in most 
glowing colours, and the utter collapse of their imaginative hopes was 
the more painful. Futile. endeavours to obtain peace were made at the 
end of October, but the pride of the French nation was not sufficiently 
humbled to allow the acceptance of the unwelcome conditions offered, and 
a stem spirit of resistance to the bitter end was engendered throughout 
the provinces. The entire north-east of France was (with the ex- 
ception of a few fortresses) at this period in the hands of the invader, sist Oct, 
and his whole attention was naturally directed towards the capture of 
Paris and the repulsion of any efforts to effect its relief. Reviewing 
the situation for the moment, it will be noticed that the German armies, 
sweeping over a broad zone of country, had gained the centre of France. 
From the enormous mass of men brought into the field, it is apparent 
that the regions they passed through must have been speedily denuded 
of provisions, and that, from the hostility of the unconquered provinces, 
it was incumbent to fall back for supplies on the father country. To 
meet this contingency a general Etappen Inspection was appointed to 
each of the armies at the commencement of the campaign, the principal 
duties of which were the maintenance in good order of all the lines of 
communication, the collecting and forwarding of supplies, and the 
removal of sick and wounded to the rear. 

As the armies advanced, large magazines were formed at the principal 
stations of importance along the lines of railway. These again were, for 
convenience of issue, connected with smaller dep6ts, the most advanced 
of which were one day^s march in rear of the troops. The available 
resources of the country passed through were collected at these several 
points, and from them transferred by a regular chain of civilian and 
military transport to the troops themselves. As the armies advanced 
westward, and the regions traversed became exhausted, recourse had to 
be made to Germany to forward the requisite supplies. A consideration 
of these facts will make apparent the prominent part played by railways 
in this campaign, and show how very dependent the various military 
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operations were upon the lines of supply. Shortly after the investment 
of Metz^ the two lines of Weissemburg-Nanoy and Saarbriicken-Metz 
were available as far as the Moselle valley, beyond which the single 
westward line was blocked by the fortress of Toul. The fall of this 
place on the 23rd September secured one main line of rail for the force 
investing Paris. Eventually, branch lines were enabled to be utilised, 
by the capture of the small fortresses north-west of Paris j but no 
further direct communication could be obtained with Germany till 
Mezieres, Thionville, and Metz had fallen. The security of the Knes 
of road and rail in the occupied districts was generally entrusted to 
men of the Landwehr, and the general peace maintained by the establish- 
ment of Governors-General for the various regions — officers entrusted 
with supreme military and civil powers. The general principle was 
maintained throughout that an enemy's country must support the troops 
of the invader. To gain the existing supplies, recourse was had to a 
system of forced requisitions — ^receipts being given for the value of all 
articles taken ; but in some cases, especially towards the close of the war, 
an open market was found preferable, Where no supplies in kind were 
available, a tax in money was levied on the towns, to the amount 
required for purchase of provisions, which had then to be forwarded from 
the home magazines.* 



* Each corps had a military transport of 6 proyision oolonms of 30 wagons each, carrying 4 days' 
proTisions and marching with the troops. Connecting these columns to the nearest magazines of 
supply, were 5 other columns of 80 wa^^ons each (entirely a civilian transport of country cart«), 
carrying 6 days' provisions, and ensuring the replenishment of the military wagons. Each man, in 
addition, carried 3 days' reserve rations in his knapsack. The troops could thus, on an emergency, 
have, exclusive of the resources of the country, 8 days' rations to depend upon for certain— 1.«., 
ono day's fresh and 3 days' reserve rations in knapsack, and 4 days' in the nearest provision columns. 
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Part III. 



THE WAR IN THE PROVINCES. (SEPT. 1870 TO END OF WAR.) 



The catastrophe of Sedan may be said to have terminated the first General 
phase of the campaign of invasion, resulting as it did in the overthrow 3&iPi. ° 
of the existing Imperial Government and the destruction of the sole 
regular French army in the field. The chances of a prolonged resistance 
seemed at this period almost hopeless, and the subsequent successful 
investment of Paris rendered matters still more desperate. Metz and 
Paris were surrounded by two powerful German armies, Strassburg was 
on the point of capitulating, the German reserves were pushing forward 
to occupy the conquered territory, and the broad zone of country 
extending from the Rhine to Paris was held by a million armed men. 
There were absolutely no regular French troops, a great scarcity of 
horses, and a complete dearth of warlike stores. 

On the other hand, it might be fairly presumed that the capital was 
capable of holding out for a sufficient time to enable provincial levies 
to be raised in the more remote parts of the country. The army of 
Bazaine retained around it in its passive state a large proportion of 
the invading forces, and its active co-operation might, under certain 
contingencies, be looked for. The lines of German communications 
had already attained an inconvenient length, and along the whole of 
the southern portion of them the country was well adapted for defensive 
•measures and partisan warfare. 

In a rich and populous country, animated by a spirit of patriotism, it 
was an undoubted fact that large levies could be raised in a compara- 
tively short time, but to what extent they would be able to make head 
against the regular troops of the invader was a matter of doubt. By 
attributing their disasters solely to treachery and political causes, the 
hopes of the nation had been raised, and were further influenced by 
eloquent descriptions of the successful general risings in 1793. 

The Government of the National Defence proceeded to take immediate 
measures for the defence of the country, and in view of the impending 
investment of Paris, sent about the middle of September to Tours a 
number of authorised delegates, to the measures of whom a vigorous 
impulse was given by the subsequent addition of Gambette^i-OQe of the 
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most energetic of the new rSgime. Men, materiel^ and organisation were 
wanting ; the cadres of officers had to be filled by many who had never 
served ; and the whole staff and administrative services had to be extem- 
porised. A small nucleus of regular troops was obtained by assembling 
the uncalled-out reserves, recruits from the various dep&ts, refugees from 
the frontier, and all the old soldiers in the country. Besides the Gardes 
Mobiles, a portion of the sedentary guard was mobilised, the formation 
of volunteer corps legalised, and after the surrender of Metz a general 
levy decreed of all able-bodied men without distinction between 20 and 
40 years of age. By means of these stringent measures nearly 700,000 
men were raised, organised, and enabled to take an active part against 
the enemy during a period, from first to last, of about four months. 
By liberal contracts, formation of new arsenals, and a general appeal to 
the patriotism of the mercantile classes, the necessary supplies of guns, 
ammunition, clothing, and all warlike stores were speedily collected. 
To effect the more speedy instruction of the new levies, several camps 
were formed throughout the country — a useful measure which the rapid 
march of events did not permit of being fully taken advantage of. For 
the purposes of local defence the country was divided into four large 
commands in the north, west, centre, and eastern districts. As the 
available effective gradually increased, cotjqs d'armeea were assembled, 
and eventually grouped into the effective armies which played so con- 
spicuous a part in the latter portion of the campaign. It must be 
remembered that the main object of all the provincial levies was 
to raise the siege of Paris ; and to effect this, either directly or indirectly, 
every strategic movement was directed. Paris was France, and the 
extraordinary fictitious value placed upon the capital must not be lost 
sight of in considering the further military operations. Keeping in 
mind the springing up of armed levies in all parts of the empire, their 
natural assemblage as armies when sufficiently organised, and the ulti- 
mate object to which they all devoted themselves, will render more easy 
the task of connecting in one harmonious whole the several apparently 
distinct campaigns of the ^French Republic. 
The war When the III. and IV. Armies were advancing against Paris, in the 
provinces, middle of September, the 4th Cavalry Division was detached southward, 
sept.-Oct. g^g ^ corps of observation, towards the Loire. Supported by a small 
force of infantry and artillery, it succeeded in reaching Pithiviers on the 
23rd, after some slight skirmishing with Franc-Tireurs, but its progress. 
Map 8. was arrested at Toury a few days later by small bodies of regular troops. 
Early in October the advance from Orleans of troops of all arms forced 
the division to retire to Etampes. The German cavalry covering the 
west of the army of investment were at the same time sharply attacked 
near Maintenon, and it became evident that an advance of the enemy 
from the southern and western quarters might soon be expected. To 
protect the blockading army from the threatened blow. General 
Von der Tann was ffiven command of the I. Bavarian Corps, the 22nd 
Division, and the 2nd and 4th Cavalry Divisions,"^ with orders to assume 
the offensive, and clear the country as far as the Loire. Advancing 

* SSiOOO men, 160 guns. 
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sonthwards, he came in contact with a French division at Artenay, and 
drove it back in disorder. Following up his success, the advance was loth Dot. 
continued the next day, and a portion o fthenewlyJQr med ISthj Vench 
CorgB,.a^agk©4-ia- «^ xeaj^ guard position^^hadTtaken up to thelSojtE^^e^ 
T3eans. The elemetTCs^orTihe future Army of the Loire were much 
scattered at this period, and the French forces, unable to hold their 
ground, fell back, after a stubborn resistance, through the city, which 
was occupied the same night by the German troops. ii Oct. 

General Von der Tann, having thus fulfilled his task, was ordered to 
hold Orleans with the I. Bavarian Corps, and keep a careful watch with 
his cavalry on the growing strength of the enemy at Tours and Bourges.*^ 
The 22nd Division and 4th Cavalry Division were despatched by a 
westerly route back to the army of investment, but did not proceed 
further than Chartres, on account of the determined opposition which 
was offered to them at Chateaudun by some Franc-Tireurs and Gardes 
Mobiles. ISth Oct. 

While the troops of the HI. Army had thus cleared the country to 
the south and southward of the capital, the Meuse Ai'my had been 
ogually successful in a series of petty actions in the north. The French 
t roops op posed to itj;onsigted of small bodies/ of* the National Guard, 
who were driven back without diiKculty to their bases of operations at 
5!miens and KouenT On the south-eastern side, near Nogent, several 
skirmishes of small importance also took place. The positions occupied 
by the German troops were unaltered during the latter portion of the 
month, and the territory occupied by the blockading army extended to October, 
the Loire on the south, the Eure on the west, and as far as Mondidier 
on the north. . 

In the eastern theatre of war, the capture of Strassburg had left 
the greater part of its besieging force free for further operations. The 27th Sept. 
Guard Landwehr Division was sent to Paris, and a XIV. Corps formed 
and placed under command of General von Werder, for the purpose of 
checking hostile enterprises from Belfort and its neighbourhood, and 
in order to clear a new line of communication to the capital by way of 
Chaumont. The fortresses of Schlestadt and Neu Breisach were at the 
same time invested by reserve troops. General ^Yfgrd®^^ after soma... 
fighting in the Vosges with detached bodies of^ffip^finerayj pushed south- 
wardsy-affd reach^ Eginal on the 1 2th October. Finding that aTferich 
force was assembling nearJBes^n^onj a further, advance. in three cbIttl£U;£& 
■ miap rnadt?, aud VesOuTreached on the 19th. Two days later a brisk 
fight took placepu the Ognon, the French being thrown back on theii* 
Taain strongiroTdat Besan9on. The defensive position of the enemy being ' 
very strong, Werder determined to continue his march westward, 
dispersing on his way the newly forming levies of Garibaldi. New 
instructions were, however, received at the end of the month, owing to 4 
the expected surrender of Metz. By these the XIV. Corps was detailed 
for the investment of Belfort, and the general observation of Southern ' 
Alsace. In accordance with these fresh orders, Dijon was attacked, and I 
captured after a stubborn resistance on the 31st October, and served sist Oct. 

* To the south and south-west of Orleazts. 
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as a base firom which onslaughts were made. upon the ubiquitous French 
levies. 

The positions of the contending forces have now been traced up to 
the end of October, at which period the capitulation of Metz set free the 
I. and n. German Armies. The active measures taken by the Tours 
Government were beginning to bring in their fruits. Armies of consi- 
derable strength were assembling in the north, south, and east, and 
from each quarter successive attempts were made to raise the siege of the 
capital — efforts both independent and unconnected. Communication 
was, however, maintained between the exterior and interior of the 
beleagured city, and it will be found that the larger sorties were gener- 
ally combined with an attempt at relief from the outside. 

Attention is first directed to the campaigns on the Loire, which 
commenced at this period (November), the account of which will be 
continued up to their close. It must be remembered, however, that 
although from henceforward the narrative of each separate campaign is 
kept distinct, they were to a certain extent synchronous ; and a careful 
attention to dates can alone give a fair idea of the difficulties the 
German forces had to contend with in preventing the raising of the 
investment of the capital. 

campugQ The First Campaign on the Loire. — Up to the beginning of 
Loie, November the German staff had not been able to acquire accurate 
information about the newly raised French levies. The Army of the 
Loire, composed of the elite of the existing French forces, was known to 
be organising somewhere between Bourges and Tours, but its strength 
and composition were doubtful. An offensive movement towards the 
capital might soon be looked for, and it was important to discover where 
the main attack was to be made, so as to concentrate a sufficient force 
to ward it off. In view of the impending capitulation of Metz, provi- 
sional orders had been sent to the II. Army to march as soon as 
r, possible with the utmost rapidity towards the Middle Loire, and it was 
calculated that its leading troops would reach Fontainebleau about the 
middle of the month. Till it arrived, however^ the defence of the 
country to the south and west of Paris had to be entrusted to the few 
troops that could be spared from the investing force. No hostile 
demonstrations were observed during the first days of November, and 
the troops protecting the investment remained in watchful repose. 

Two French corps (15th and 16th), under the command of General 
de Paladines, were in the meantime assembling to the south and south- 
west of Orleans, with the intention of making a combined attack on that 
city, and advancing from thence to second a pre-arranged sortie in force 
]) from Paris. Th^movement was executed with JamRntiable ^ownesa at 
the beginning of tKe"m5nthr The main body (about 60,000 strong) 
moved up the right bank of the Loire from Mer and Marchenoir, whUe 
two smaller columns were directed from Salbris* and Gien. 

On the afternoon of the Stk of November, General Von der Tann 
(who was commanding at Orleans) became acquainted with the 
- - — - — - - 

• 93 xpiles south of Orleaxis. 
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threatenins: advance of the main French body. He accordinerly moved Battle of 
out his troops to a defensive position at Coulmiers, and telegraphed gth not. * 
for assistance to the 22nd Division at Chartres. Attacked on the 9th 

by very superior forces, he was compelled to retreat with he avy loss 

towards Paris, finally eflFecting a junction wit^ the 2:5nd JJi^ffsiOn at 
Toury on the 10th. The French do not on this occasion seem to have 
taken advantage of their undoubted superiority. By a little better 
management, an extra 30,000 men might easily have been brought on 
the field, and the retreat of Von der Tann's troops been seriously 
imperilled. The German advance to Coulmiers, on the other hand, 
was undoubtedly judicious, and rendered retirement more easy. 

Greneral de Paladines did not follow up his success, but drew his 
troops together round Orleans, with the intention of converting it into 
a large entrenched camp, which would serve as a base for further 
operations. In view of the threatening aspect of afiairs, the Germans 
despatched the 17th Infantry Division from the investing army to 
Toury, and gave over the command of the whole force to the Duke 
of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin. Reconnoitring parties sent out towards 
Orieans met with no resistance, and a general impression existed that 
an attack from the westward was probably in contemplation. In 
reality, the French were concentrating their forces round Orleans, 
having deemed it too hazardous to make an immediate advance, on 
account of the expected approach of the II. German Army from Metz. 

The Duke, however, acting on the information he possessed, pushed 
the bulk of his force towards Chartres, leaving Toury observed by 
cavalry. On the 16th his main body was quartered at Chartres, Auneau, 
and Rambonillet. The II. Army, meanwhile, had started from Metz in 
three columns, and reached the general line of Troyes-Chaumont on 
the 10th. On account of the threatening position of the French at . 
Orleans, the march westward was accelerated — ^the IX. Corps, which I 
was leading, reaching Fontainebleau on the 14th, and gaining a position 
which enabled it directly to influence the operations for covering the 
blockade. The advance of the army passed the Yonne on the 15th,' 
thus relieving the Duke of Mecklenburgh of the duty of covering the 
Orleans-Paris road, and enabling him to undertake the exclusive pro- 
tection of the western quarter. 

The plan of the German leaders was at this period simple. Tho 
n. Army had to push forward with its advance troops, and hold defen- 
sively the main southern approaches to Paris until its main body had 
come up. The direction in which any ofiensive movement could then 
be made, depended on the situation of the Loire Army — a matter of 
doubt which the powerful armed reconnaissance of the Duke of 
Mecklenburgh to the westward would soon clear up. The Grand Duke, 
on the other hand, had to push forward to the west and south-west, 
and endeavour to ascertain the character of the resistance in those 
quarters. 

Sharp skirmishes at Dreux, Maintenon, and Chateauneuf soon made 
it evident that the troops in the western quarter consisted of new levies 
belonging to a so-called Army of Brittany, some two divisions strong, 
which was operating from Nogent-le-Rotrou. On the 20th an advance aothifoT, 
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was made towards this town, but the French evaded the blow by 
falling back on Le Mans; thus confirming the already entertained 
opinion of the German St&,ff that no part of the Army of the Loire was 
to be found in the westward. It appeared now certain that the main 
French army was in the vicinity of Orleans. A telegram was accord- 
ingly sent to the Grand Duke to pursue towards Le Mans with cavalry, 
and convey the bulk of his force without delay to the assistance of the 
n. Army. To ensure unity of action, the entire German force was 
placed under the command of Prince Frederick Charles. On the 
^8th the Duke^s troo ps reached the neighbourhood of Bonneval and 
Chateai^ tt. ^ ^^ — ^^ 

The U. Army, in the meantime, had arrived on the 20th in the 
neighbourhood of the following places : — IX. Corps Angerville, 
in. Corps Pithiviers, X. Corps Montargis, with two cavalry divisions 
covering the front.* 

The IX. and III. Corps advanced southward towards Orleans, the 
X. Corps closed in towards the centre, and on the 24th of November 
the German forces occupied an arc extending through Toury and 
Pithiviers to Beaune-la-Rolande. On this day strong reconnaissances 
made it apparent that the front line of the French position stretched 
from Chevilly, by Neuville and Chilleurs, along the edge of the wood to 
Bellegarde. The outposts of the two armies were thus within a few 
thousand paces of each other, but the country was so intricate that but 
little could be seen of the French formations. The Germans were dis- 
posed along a line nearly 28 miles in extent, with indifierent lateral 
communication. The French were far superior in numbers, and could 
unseen have massed the greater bulk of their force at any one point. 
On the other hand, owing to the continued wet weather and the heavy 
nature of the soil, a general advance at this period would necessarily be 
confined more or less to the roads. If the French did not attack 
it would become necessary to storm their lines — a work of great 
difficulty in a country so close, and well adapted for defence. As the 
duty of the 11.. Army was primarily to cover the blockade, their plan at 
this stage was to act on the defensive if attacked, and if not, to remain 
in a state of quiescence till joined by the forces of the Grand Duke. 
Norember, The 26th and 27th were passed in trifling outpost engagements, but 
the threatening attitude of the' French right induced the Prince to 
move his whole force a little to his left, sending at the same time 



Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin'B Com 
mand: — 

17tli and 22nd Infantry Bivisiousj 

I. BaTarian Corps, 

4th and 6th Cayalry Divisions « 

36,312 infantry, 

0,190 cavalry, 

208 guns. 



• Strength on 2l8i Noveniber, 

II. Army {under Prince Frederick Charles) }— 



III., IX., and X., Corps. 

1st and 2nd Cavalry Divisions* 



40,607 infantry, 

10,176 cavaby, 

276 guns. 



Forming a total (exclusive of officers, staff, and non-combatants) of 86,000 infantry, 19,400 cayalry, 
and 484 guns. 
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in^tirnctions to the Grand Dnke to close in at once to Toury. While 
the two armies are thus in close contact, it will be well to view the aspect 
of affairs from the French side. 

After the defeat of Von der Tann at Coulmiers (9th November) the 
Government was anxious that an advance on Paris should be at once 
made ; but its views were opposed by General de Paladines, on the 
ground that his troops were neither sufficiently numerous nor well or- 
ganised to undertake such a movement. The middle of November 
passed in throwing up a double line of redoubts north of Orleans, and 
fortifying the line of the edge of the forest by a series of advance posts. 

The views of the military and civil authorities were at this stage 
always clashing. The latter placed too great a value on the fighting 
powers of the newly-formed levies, while the former attached perhaps 
too little importance to the advantage of immediate movement. The 
arrival of the II. German Army on the scene on the 20th rendered an 
advance for the moment inadvisable. Three new corps were now 
brought forward — the 18th from the eastern provinces, the 17th and 
20th from the western — and gradually moved towards the main body. 
At the end of the month five Frs nch corps, (the 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 
and 20th), amounting to about 170^00^ men, were bivouacked along a 
very extended line stretcBiflg from the Maffihenoir Forest to Montargis. j 

In obedience to orders received direct from the Minister of War, an B&ttie of 
attack was made on the German X. Corps by the French right. The ^^STnoV. 
German troops at Beaune-la-Rolande, though inferior in numbers, held 
their ground with much pertinacity, and the French corps engaged 
(18th and 20th) were obliged to fall back on Bellegarde. It was 
undoubtedly tTie wish of the French General to maintain a defensive 
poHcy until his troops were thoroughly organised, but unfortunately 
the defective communication with Paris disarranged his plans. Owing 
to the miscarriage of a balloon, and a misle^idiBg.. telegraphic me ssage, \ 
it was thought o n the 30th. that. flL^aorl^ with soma success- had hmsT ; "' "X 
attempted from thecapiialyAnd that it was necessary that an imm^r \ ^ 
diate advance should oe made, to second it. •' 

A forward movement was accordingly at once ordered for the 1st 
December. The original plan for attack was to advance from both 
flanks simultaneously, and assault both in front and flank the German 
centre at Pithiviers. From various causes this scheme was not carried 
out, and an advance was made from the French left only by the 15th, 
16th, and 17th Corps, the 18th and 20th Corps on the right remaining second 
immoveable. The French movement met with varying success on the o^eanrf 
Ist and 2nd December, being opposed obstinately by the troops of the 
Duke of Mecklenburgh, which had taken up a position across the Orleans- 
Paris road. 

On the 3rd December, Prince Frederick Charles retook the ^ 
initiative, and observing the French right with cavalry only, made a j 
concentric attack on the centre of their position. Owing to the exten- 
sion of the French line, the success of this movement resulted in cutting 
in two the French army. -The 16th and 17th Corps retired down the 
right bank of the Loire, the 18th and 20th retreated in disorder 
towards Gien^ while the 15th alone stood the brunt of the attack of the ) 

2 
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fsaoceeding day^ on the evening of wMcli Orleans was again occupied by 
the invaders. On the 6th, the Grovemment of Tours deprived 
de Paladines of his command, giving over the 15th, 18th, and 20th 
Corps to the charge of Bourbaki, and detailing Chanzy for the direction 
of the troops which had retired westward. To these (16th and 17th 
Corps) were added the newly, formed 19th and 21st Corps, the whole 
bearing the denomination a few days l&ter 61 the 2nd Army of the 
Loire. 

The disasters which fell upon the French arms in this campaign seem 
i to have resulted principally from the want of accord between the civil 
and military authorities — that fatal system of dual government so 
dear to theory and so fatal in practice. It was unfortunate that an 
advance had to be so hurriedly made without sufficient time being 
given for proper preparation, but even as it happened the movement 
does not seem to have been carried out with sufficient energy. To 
arrive at Paris it was necessary not merely to force a way through the 
German lines, but to inflict a severe and crushing defeat. The semi- 
organised French levies could scarcely hope to advance with powerful 
regular forces on their flanks, and to gain a decided success every 
available man should have been pushed to the front. As it was, in the 
battle of Orleans, the 18th and 20th Corps did nothing, and the 17th 
rj , were only partially engaged. Again,__after_iha. doubtful successes of 

/^-^o- tte 2nd December, it is difficult to understand why these , co rps wer e 
/ ' not cirawn in to Orleans. To carefully fortify a strong position and not 
uSlize''iS7 requires explanation. On the 3rd it was undoubtedly too 
late ; the French army was efi'ectually cut in two, and an endeavour to 
re-unite could only lead to disaster. The strategy on the German side 
has been much praised, but it is difficult to say why. Prince Frederick 
Charles moved his troops to the threatened points when attacked, and 
when attacking massed his forces for the effort ; and his ably carried out 
plans, though sound, were not especially brilhant. 

Second The 2nd CAMPAIGN OP THE LoiRE. — After the Capture of Orleans 

of^JT^ the German forces were assembled in the vicinity of the city, and their 
^o»«' cavalry pushed forward in pursuit of the retreating columns of the 
enemy. The French troops had retired on divergent lines ; the 15th 
Corps — ^which had formed the centre of the army — falling back on 
Salbris, the 18th and 20th on Gien, and the 16th and 17th towards 
Beaugency. In order to find out where the next stand of the enemy 
would be made. Prince Frederick Charles sent the Duke of 
Mecklenburgh with a powerful force down the Loire, following 
Bourbaki towards Gien with the III. Corps. The X. and half t] 
Corps rem ained as a reserve at Orleans. It soon became evident that 
the right wmg of the French army was thoroughly disorganised, and 
that all efforts would have to be directed against the left wing, which 
had retired to the westward, under the command of General Chanzy. 

On the 7th December the French occupied a strong position extend- 
ing from the Forest of Marchenoir on the left to the Loire on the right. 
Map's. The 16th and 17th Corps had been reinforced by the newly-formed 
21st Corps and a portion of the 19th, and numbered more than 
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100^000 men. The Duke of Mecklenbargh advanced westward on the 

same date in four columns — the 1st Bavarian Corps and the 17th and ^^ n 

22nd Divisions on the right bank of the river, and the Hessian Division ^ ^ — • 

on the left. The bridges across the Loire as far as Beaugency had 

been destroyed, and pontoons could not be thrown across on account 

of floating ice. 

A brisk outpost engagement took place on the evening of the 7th, Battle of 
and the German commander, concentrating his troops, attacked the n^^^* 
French line near Cravant and Beaumont the next day. But little J^ ©£, 
success was gained, except on the French right, where Beaugency was 
captured. It became evident that the French were numerically much 
superior, and requests were accordingly sent to the remainder of the 
II. Army for assistance. The._X. Corps _groceeded at once from 
Orieans towards Beaugency, the IX. Corps reinforced its Hessian 
Division oa the left bank of the river,, and thalU. Corps, giving. 4ip 
thft^pjir^uitpaFitward, rpitirftd on Orlftann. On the 9 th and 10th a 
severe struggle was maintained with varying success against the centre 
of the French line. Counter attacks from the Marchenoir Forest were 
driven back, and generally speaking the defensive attitude on both 
s ides _ waa .succesfifijllyjoaaiintained, but *attacks'failed. During the 
latter days of the battle the numbers on both sides were nearly equal, 
but the Germans had a decided superiority in cavalry. The French 
General, aware that Bourbaki was unable to coma to his assistance, 
and fearing the turning of his right flank, gave orders on the Uth for . 
a retreat on Freteval and Vendome. No opposition was oflFered to this 
movement, the German Irroops being too exhausted by their recent 
exertions to pursue. The line of the Loir was reached on the 13th, 
and a defensive position taken up on the right bank, extending between / 
the two above-mentioned towns. By his retreat westward. General / 
Chanzy renounced all chance of a junction with Bourbaki, and left open . 
the direct road to Tours, which had to be abandoned as a seat of' 
Government. 

But little was known at the German head-quarters at this period 
about what was going on to the south of Gien, and great caution was 
essential in the event of an advance towards Paris being meditated by 
Bourbaki. It would not be safe to move too far westward, as it would 
leave the direct road to the capital open. Orleans was accordingly 
looked upon as the centre from which all oSensive operations had to be 
conducted, and to which the troops should in every case return. 

In the belief that Chanzy meant to make a stand behind the Loir, 
a general advance towards Vend6me was ordered, the I. Bavarian Corps 
being sent back to Orleans, and Gien held by a strong detachment. 
The Grand Duke, on the right of the line, came into contact with the 
French outposts at Freteval on the 13th and 14 th of December; but owing 
to the wet weather and bad roads, the remainder of the army only 
reached Coulommiers on the 16th. 

On the same afternoon. General Chanzy, having little confidence in 
the shattered morale of his troops, determined again to retreat, and 
eventually reach ed Le Masa^oQ tfe© Jl9th with some loss. 

All hope ora decisive battle was now 'lost; and^ on the other hand^ 
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intelligence arrived that the detachment at Gien had been driven in by 
very superior forces. General Wer^eralso reported from the eastern 
q nar tep-tbat tjie treops inTri^ of him were, maviog. westward^ As a 
consequence of the threatening aspect of aflFairs, a retreat towards 
Orieans was determined upon, and General Zastrow with the VII. 
Corps ordered from Chatillon to Auxerre, to support the movement. 
The III. and IX. Corps were marched at once towards the city, and one 
division of the X. Corps told off to the pursuit of Chanzy, while the 
other received instructions to advance on Tours, and cut all the lines of 
railway communication. The Duke of Mecklenburgh was, in conjunction 
with the 5th Cavalry Division (from Paris), to clear the country to the 
north-west, and then go into cantonments at Chartres. The I. Bava- 
rian Corps was sent back to the III. Army at Paris. 

The German forces, towards the end of the month, were enabled to 
enjoy for a few days a well-earned repose at Orleans and_Chai±cflS^ 
strong detachments being left at Gien7^end6me, andTBlois, and the 
country "scoured in all directions by cavalry. The instructions received 
from head-quarters laid down very clearly the course to be pursued. 
All strength was to be concentrated on a few main points from which 
moveable columns would be sent to clear the country of Pranc-Tireurs, 
and in which the troops were to remain till the enemy^s levies became 
organised armies. A short rapid attaxjk was then to be made with all 
available forces, taking care that the pursuit was not carried too far 
from the starting point. Following out these views. Prince Frederick 
Charles remained quiescent till the cqnamencement of Januarj^ when 
definite information came in that the troop's of Boiy:baki..haaTmoyed 
eaStW arct.^ Reports also arrived from Teiid[6me stating that strong 
Ffeiich detachments were pushing forwards towards the Loir from 
^\ iLe Mans. Telegraphic instructions were sent in consequence from 

I head-quarters that an advance was to be at once made against Chanzy, 
and that the movements of Bourbaki having taken him out of the zone 

I of operations of th^ II. Army, might be for the moment neglected. 

Campaign CAMPAIGN OP Le Mans. — On the 4th January the German forces 
**^^®^*°®advanced towards the line of the Loir, which was reached on the 6th. 
Map 9. A concentric march on Le Mans in three columns was then ordered. 
The Duke of Mecklenburgh on tho.. right, was directed to push the 
XIII. Corps'^ throughjlliers to. La Ferle Bernajd, and gain the main 
road through the valley of the Huisne. The III. Corps, followed by 
half the IX., took the central route of Vendome- Calais, while the X. 
marched by Montoire-Chartres-Gran(i,.Luce. The front and flank of 
the armyt were covered by four cavalry divisions. In order to secure 
the blockade to the south while this movement was being carried out, 
the Hessian Division of the IX. Corps were left at Orleans, strong 
detachments placed at Gien and Blois, and the II. Corps ordered from 
the investing army to Montargis. Resistance was offered to each 

* The 17ih and 22nd DiviBionB were given this title. 
t 67,800 infantry, 16,600 cavaby, 318 guns. 
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column of advance on the 6th and 7th January, and it was only after 
some hard fighting that the line of Le Thiel, Authon, and the Braye 
river was attained. The weather became now very bad, and the severe 
frost of the 8th was succeeded by a heavy fall of snow, making the January, 
roads very slippery and adding much to the difficulty of the march. 
On the 9th the central column succeeded in pushing as far as the line of 
the Narrain, but on the two flanks the resistance met with prevented their 
getting further than Connerre and Brives. On the 10th the forward 
movement of the Germans was continued, and resulted in driving back 
the right and centre of the French to their main fortified position in 
front of Le Mans. On their left, however, the passage of the 
17th Division to the right bank of the river was successfully opposed, 
and the ground held as far in advance as Montfort. The French 
position on the 1 1th extended from the Le Mans and Tours road on 
the right to Monfort and Lambron on the left. It was held by the 
16th, 17th, and 21st Corps, the extreme right being entrusted to some 
Mobiles from Brittany. It was evident on both sides that a decisive 
battle was imminent. Prince Frederick Charles determined on the 
12thJiO-X}utflank the enemy by making a converging attack, ancTlrans^ 
feffed the whole of the XIII. Corps to the right bank of the Huisne. Battle of 
During the consequent movement of troops, a stubborn fight took ^""' 
place along the whole line, and ground was gradually gained on the 
French left and centre. On^th£!lr ri ght, the levies from Brittany 
gave way at nightfa ll i n pajiic when atJa3EedBy ~a smaJl^po^Sott 



r Corps (who'^were advancing up the Tours-Le Mans road) . As a 
ffestrft) the position was virtually turned, and orders for retreat at once 
reluctantly given. Favoured by the darkness of the night and a 
heavy fog the next morning, the main portion of the French forces 
retired unobserved on the road to Alen^on. The direction of the 
retreat was eventually altered to the westward, and a position taken up 
at Laval behind the Mayenne, after some severe rear-guard fighting. 

The German III. and X. Corps occupied Le Maris, the division of 
the IX. was" sent back to Orleans, and the Duke of Mecklenburgh 
directed to proceed at once northward towards Eouen. Bat little 
further took place on this theatre of war, as the operations of Chanzy's 
troops were put a stop to by the armistice at the end of January. 

The Loire army appears in this campaign to have needlessly sacrificed 
both the lives and the morale of a largo proportion of the troops. The 
columns which disputed the German advance from the Loir to Le Mans 
were too strong to act simply as rear-guards and too weak to act 
independently as corps of operation. When forced back on their I 
defensive position their morale was much shaken, and afiected the fighting 
powers of the remainder of the force. It was undoubtedly dangerous 
to leave the right of the Une to an unsupported division of raw levies, 
though this apparently arose more from misadventure than calculation. 
On the German side, it may be noticed that the detachment of the 
Duke of Mecklenburgh to the right bank of the Huisne laid him open to 
be beaten in detail. The fighting power of the Loire army seems to 
have been unduly undervalued, and under more fortunate circumstances 
the issue of the engagement might have been very different. It is 
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impossible to avoid admiring the way in which General Chanzy worked 
his ill-organised levies, and his retreats are examples of what may be 
effected under most difficult circumstances with the most indifferent 
material. 

After the armistice, a line of demarcation was fixed between the two 
opposing armies, and the war in the western quarter virtually ended. 

The sequence of events in the eastern quarter must now be referred 
tOj and the decisive campaign of Manteuffel be described. 

<3ampftign CAMPAIGN IN THE East. — The German forces under General Werder^s 
"* * ** *"*'command in "^^yeTT^r consisted of f.ViftXTj^ Hnj-psLAnd f.l^ft Ipj^. an^ 
4th Reserve Divi sions, Their duties were to besiege Belfort, disperse 
all strong bodies of the enemy in Southern Alsace, and secure the 
left flank of the main Etappen lines to the capital. O n the French 
side, there were a few regulars at Besan9on (who moved Iby rail west- 
'v^ard-iirtile'middle oFthe month), the corps of Garibaldf, west ofTl^on, 
atid^nuinerous bands of F'ranc-Tireurs. iirthe nrt3^3Ie of the month the 
btflk of the 'German forces were moved to Dijon, and at its close were 
enabled to defeat an attempt of Garibaldi to retake the city. The 
extent of country to be watched by the German General was very 
large, and a welcome reinforcement, consisting of more than half the 
VII. Corps, was sent to his assistance from Metz. This force, under 
the command of General Zastrow, reached the line of Joinville- 
Chaumont on the 9th December, and was specially charged with the 
protection of the lines of rail to the westward. As soon as th e news 
reached head-quarters of the division of the. French acmy at OrleaaS£_ 
Cfe"e"VlL Corps was ordered' more to the westward to Auxerre, and 
General Werder had to detach powerful brigades to inve st L an gres 
and watch the radhray lines ' towards Nuits .^d,Cha.tTllon. His main 
force was, however, in the middle of December, still at Dijon. 

Reconnoitring parties sent out on the 16th reported the presence of 
strong bodies of the enemy, about 1 2,000 in number, ^t Nuits.f 

An advance was made against these troops (a division of General 
18th Dec. Cremer^s}^6rrtEe 18th; and they were driven back towards CEagny," 
afEer a stubborn fight. Alarming reports came in at this period of the 
gradual transfer by rail to the eastward of large bodies of the enemy. 
There were unmistakeable indications of the presence of regular French 
troops at Besan9on and along the line of the Doubs. The object of 
the French movements was still veiled in obscurity, and it was doubtful 
whether an advance was about to be made to relieve Belfort or to cut 
the German lines of supply. To meet either case, the tro ops of ^We] 
were^>t-4Ji,e end of the month drawn togethfiJC^-at Tesoul, and the, 
VlLCorps ordeored back iro^m'AuXerre towardsjChatillonl" ' 
'* He verting for a moment to the Orleans theatre of war, it will be 
remembered that on the 4th of December the French army under 



• 4tli December. 

f South of Dijon. There are three or four villages of this name, which must not be confounded 
together. 
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de Paladines was effectually cut in two. The left wing, as has been 
related, formed the second army of the Loire under Chanzy ; while the 
remaining three corps gradually converged on Bourges, and were de- 
tailed for operations to the eastward. The plan of the French Govern- 
ment was to push these troops towards Dijon, amalgamate with the 
forces of Garibaldi and Cremer, and raise the siege of Belfort. The 
ulterior course of operations would depend on circumstances, but an 
idea was entertained of making a subsequent attack on the German 
main lines of supply. The movement eastward of the new French 
army of Bourbaki commenced on the 20th of the month. The 
15th Corps was at first left at Vierzon to cover the movement, but a 
few days later despatched by rail to Besan9on. The progress of the 
troops was slow in the extreme, owing to the maladministration of the 
railway lines ; but after great hardships from the excessive cold weather, . 
they ^ eventually, at the close- of the^yeaj:,. were aasembled in the 
neighbourhood pf . "Polf?, T^HmpiprTPij ajlj Besan9o n. The force under 
Bourbaki^s command consisted of the 15th, 18th, 20th, and 24th* Corps, 
and the divisions of Cremer and Garibaldi, forming a total of about * 
150,000 men with 400 guns. On the 2nd January an advance was 
made in three main columns up fli^^alleyili)f..tl]e_Ognon towards 
^t^^ouT and VillersexeT, 'where General Werder was expected to make a 
stand. CrpmeFsTorcewasjdetailed to^ carry out a flaiiking movement 
through Gray, wEife to Garibaldi was entrusted the task of watching 
the deliles of the C6te d^Or and covering the left flank of the advance. 

Theappearance of thg.head of Bourbaki^ colu»»«at Villersexel on 
the 8that once enlightened General Welder as.ta the, object of this 
movement.-^^Se determined accordingly to make a flank march to a 
defensive position on the Lisaine, which effectually covered Belfort. To 
cover the movement and check the French advance, an attack was 
made on Villersexel on the 9th with about 12,000 men. 

The Germans succeeded in ffaininff possession of the town after a Action of 
prolonged fight, but evacuated it during the night, and fell back towards * ®"®" ' 
H^ricourt. Owing to the check sustained by this attack and the bitterly 
cold weather, the progress of the French army was very slow, and it 
was not till the 15th of January the opposing forces came into contact. January. 

The main position taken up by General Werder extended from Frahier, 
through Hericourt, to Montb^liard, on the left bank of the Lisaine, and 
was about 10 miles in extent. A few troops were also stationed on the 
left flank towards Delle ; but the ground in this quarter was swampy 
and impassable, except at a few points. 

The Lisaine stream was fordable, but the nature of the ground limited 
the points of attack, and the heights on the eastern bank afforded 
admirable positions for artillery. Every arrangement was made for a 
defensive battle — earthworks were extensively constructed, siege guns 
detached- from the force investing Belfort, and strong advanced posts 
held on the right bank of the stream. The position of the Germans, on 
account of their great inferiority in numbers, was very critical. News, 

- • 

* This newly formed Corps (24th) was raised at Lyons, and Cremer's diyision nominally 
belonged to it. 
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however, arrived that the II. Corps had been ordered from Paris, and 
that, combined with the whole of the VII. Corps, had arrived on the line 
Nuits-Chatillon on the 12th of the month. It was apparent that, on 
account of the distance to be traversed, no immediate assistance was 
available ; but if the crisis could only be delayed for a few days, the 
pressure of these new reinforcements on the French rear wauld be felt. 
The great importance of strongly holding his ground at all risks was 
most firmly impressed upon General Werder by the Head-Quarter Staff. 
Battle of On the morning of the 15th, thfi French advanced to the attack in 
15th Jan. * t hree main b odies against ^Montb eliard^'"'gen'court^ and Chaa rfy. The Ci^ 
right column (Ibth Corps) streceeded m establis&mg itself in tne town 
of Montbeliard, but the Germans held the strong castle. Og jhe cen tre 
and left the advanced posts were driven in, with the exce ption~of 
Chenebier. Why Cremer^s Division, which was on the extreme left, was 
:ft<Tfsent along the main route towards Frahier on this day seems difficult 
to understand; as also the march of the 18th Corps^ which joaight have 
availed^jiself of a" good^road' through Lure, instead of using nearly 

impassable footpaths; ' ' " ~ 

After a night of misery from the excessive cold, the attack was 
18th Jan. renewed on the 16th along the whole line. The advan ced^jaoat of 
Chengbifir was tgjcen, but the main German positions remained intact. 
Eariyon the "TTth Chenebier was again lost, but afterwards retaken. 
Fighting without nmch spirit was carried on during ^e day wiHTno ^ 
marked results, and in the evening Bourbaki, despairing of carrying 
out his plans, ordered a relreaf/ It appears tolerably certain that if he 
had made his attack more vigorously on the third day, or ren'ewed it 
on a fourth, the German position would have been carried. The attack 
on the right flank was never seriously pushed, and the fortress of Belfort 
might well have made a vigorous sortie with half its garrison at an 
opportune momc^nt. 

The plan of the French Government for the relief of Belfort had thus 
entirely failed. The idea of crushing Werder, raising the siege, and 
then advancing in force against the German communication, was doubtless 
seductive, but it entailed a long march through a sterile and moun- 
tainous country in close proximity to a neutral frontier. Belfort was in 
no immediate need of assistance, and its relief would in itself in no way 
influence the lot of the capital. 

The main object of the Government was to raise the siege of Paris, 
and to effect that in the most easy way the lines of communication with 
Germany had to be cut. It would have been far better to have advanced 
at once northward, and have worked for the main object of the Govern- 
ment scheme, in lieu of wasting time in the comparatively unimportant 
relief of Belfort. Curiously enough, the Germans' communications were 
Vat this time especially vulnerable. The entire suppljfi g of the great mass 
5 of their forces on the Loire, at Paris, and in the north^ were dependent 
.j/^njbd-^stence o £^o singleJioajoLrail fau^jiojaard to Bles^pz; -the 
;• cutting of which, even for a couple of days, would enforceTBeraising 
' of the blockade of Paris. From Dijon to Blesme was but little over 
100 miles, and if commenced in time there was absolutely only Etappen 
troops to bar the march. 
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The roads were good, the left flank could be easily secured by holding f 
the defiles of the U6te d^Or, Werder might be observed by a detached ' 
force, and Langres would serve as a point d'appui at which stores might ', 
be collected. By starting from Dijon on the 1st January, Blesme might 
have been reached on the 11th or 12th, and the entire aspect of the war 
operations changed. That such a movement entailed some alter risk 
is of course obvious ; but still it was quite possible, and afforded a most / 
f/ brilliant opening of which unfortunately no advantage was taken. 
A^Uv ^g^ ^jjg 27 th the French retreated in disorder along the valleys of the Retreat of 
Ognon and Doubs,' and eventually reached Besan9on on the 22nd, being ^"^ 
followed up by the troops of Werder. Here it became evident that 
fresh forces were threatening the intended line of retreat, and endeavour- 
ing to cut off the French corps from their natural base of Lyons. 
These newly arriving troops were the II. and VII. Corps, under General Adranoeot 
Manteuffel, who, as has been mentioned, were at Chatillon and Nuits on *^ 
the 12th January. From these points it would have been advantageous, 
both on account of the good roads, and the presence on the flank of the 
hostile fort of Langres, to advance directly on Dijon and overwhelm the 
Garibaldians there situated. The critical position of General Werder, 
however, in front of Belfort, induced Manteuffel to march directly to his 
assistance, through the difficult defiles of the Cote d^Or. By following 
this course the pressure on the French flank would be sooner felt, and 
in the event of the by no means impossible contingency of the XIV. 
Corps being compelled to retreat, the rear of the French pursuing army 
could be attacked. Orders were accordingly issued to cross the C6te 
d'Or in three main columns — an operation of difficulty on account of the 
severe frost, and of danger from the total absence of lateral communica- 
tions. On the 17th of January the defiles were passed, in the face of 
a trifling resistance, and the main road from Langres to Dijon reached. 
On the 18th the march eastward was resumed, the left flank being well 
in advance, and on the following day, in consequence of the news of the 
successful issue of H6ricpurt, a wheel to the right was ordered, and the 
line of the Saone reached at Dampierre and Gray. By previous 
arrangement, the base of supply was shifted from Chatillon to Epinal. 

Bourbaki^s position was now critical. While Werder was following ' 
upon his rear, the advance of Manteuffel threatened him on the flank, , 
and in the only path of safety lay the neutral Swiss frontier. To the 
corps of Garibaldi had been entrusted the duty of covering the exposed 
flank, but "The troops at Dijon were not sufficiently strong for that 
purpose, and the nature of his task does not appear to have been un- 
derstood by the Italian General. 

""Justly appreciating the strategic situation. General Manteuffel deter- 
mined to advance at once southward, and, masking the force of Garibaldi, 
to effectually cut off the retreat of the main French army. The fulfilment 
of such a plan taxed to the utmost the efficiency of his troops, and 
entailed the great risk of losing his lines of communication. The only 
way to obtain a great result was to pin Bourbaki against the Swiss 
frontier ; and to effect this, the II. and VII. Army Corps would have to 
advance rapidly, and act for the time independently of the XIV., 
which was following up the retreat. The manoeuvre was a remarkably 

3 
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venturesome one, but still, considering the nature of the French levies, 
wasprobably justifiable. Qii. the 2l8t the line of the Ognon wasreach§d 

at Fftg TnQfl^ Marr^'Vy, aaiit PJT^j ^^^ t^rixranna^ "gnnr/l nf the 11. CorpS 

seizing Dole, 14 miles to the front. On the 23rd inst., the main route 
of Besangpn-Lons-le-Saulnier was pcctlpieS]; andThirairecl communica^ 
tt5Sr"oFBourbak:i wilh^Tjyons cut off. The Vii. Corps was thus 
established in a strong position on both banks of the Doubs^ a little to 
the eastward of J)ampierr.e.. .TKeT^I. Corps reached the main road 

To cover the flank of his advance from the troops of Garibaldi, 
Manteuffel had ordered Kettler^s brigade (near Montbard), which had 
been left behind at Nuits in the first instance^ to attack Dijon. These 
troops, though unable to force back Garibaldi, maintained their positions 
close to the town on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, and thus effectually 
fSTfilled the task of holding the enemy fast. General Werder had on 
this date reached the line of Monbouzon-Clerval, and the touch of 
the French army had been thus everywhere gained. The essential 
point was now to join the two independently acting German bodies, and 
by pushing further to the south, seize all the remaining lines of retreat 
through the Jura. The troops of Manteuffel, by pushing forward strong 
reconnaissances, found that the French troops were still in the neigh- 
bourhood of Besan9on. General JV^erder, on account of the difficult 
nature of the country between the Doubs and Ognon, and from a fear of 
Bourbaki^s making a direct march on Gray, moved the bulk of his force 
acTQsa the Ognon. This movement was arrested on the 26th by General 
Manteuffel^ and the XIV. Corps directed to ^.dvance on Besaii9.on^ via 
]BG,rnay. The German corps were now in contact, and powerful enough 

, to^assume the offensive. On the 28th the advance into the Jura by the 

I VII. and II. Corps was commenced, the observation of Besan9on on 

! both banks of the Doubs being confided to Werder. 

From reconnaissances made the two previous days, it was known that 
the French were in retreat ; but whether they were at Pontarlier, or had 
pushed further to the south-west, was doubtful. The VII. Corps was 
accordingly pushed forward through Deservilliers on Pontarlier^ while 
tlie n. w^as ordered to seize Les Planches. 

*^0n both these lines of advance resistance was encountered, and many 
prisoners taken. The French had, in the meantime, retreated from 
Besangon to Pontarlier, with the intention of gaining the open country 
through Mouthe-Foiicine-St. Laurent — a defile which was on this date 
barred. All operations were suspended on the 30th, on account of the 
news of thQ armistice ; but when it became known that it did not apply 
to the Southern Army, vigorous operations were prescribed for the 

' following day. A. con verging attack was .made.im JEontarlior. on the^ 
1st February, the town taken, and the debris* of the French army, cut 
Sff^from all nope of escape, took refuge in the neutral Swiss territory. 

In the meantime, the siege of Belfort was being vigorously prosecuted, 
and some of the outworks taken. By arrangement, however, between 

* 85,000 men, with 12,000 horse and 285 guns. The remainder of the forces were either taken 
prisoners or escaped through the mountains. 
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the two Governments, hostilities came to an end, and the fortress was 
formally surrendered to the German troops on the 18th February. 

The operations of ManteuflFel, under very diflScult circumstances, seem 
to have been most skillfully carried out. The departure of Werder fromi 
his views with regard to an immediate conc,eii£iac.adyance on BftRany^m 
grobably prevented the occurrence of another Sedan^ biit still it led to 
an equivalent result being obtained with much less loss. The disasters 
of Bourbaki's retreat may be fairly attributed to other causes than the , 
deficiency of the material he had to deal with. The measures necessary i 
to secure the flank of his advance would, if carried out, have allowed of 
a safe retreat, gpurbaki coijLsidered-that it-wasktha <^nty-nf £l^ii.Tib«1^i . 
to protect his communications : while Garibaldi avers with some justice 
that he had not enough men lor the purpose, nor was his task clearly 
-pointed out to him. These uirfoftunate misconceptions appear to have 
arisen chiefly from the constant interferences of the civil with the military 
authorities, and it is diflBcult to apportion the blame. Assuming, 
however, that Garibaldi was only capable of holding Dijon, it would 
appear that since the fortress of Auxonne was occupied by French 
troops, the ground to the right of that town — i.e,, the country lying 
between the Doubs and Saone — should naturally have been guarded by 
Bourbaki. If^helSth Corps had^ as originally intendfid^Jbeen ieJBt ne_ar, 
Au^onne^Jbhfi xetreat would have been comparatively safe. Even as it 
was, the measures taken to cover the ' mouiitain passes were most 
inefficient, and if they had been held strongly there was nothing to 
■prevent a successful march through the Mouthe-Foncine defile. 

The three days^^delay at Besa ncon was most unfortunatg, and there ' 
seems toiiave been a misunderstanding as to the amount o? the provisions ' 
in the place, which were quite sufficient to victjial the army for a march 
through the mountains. The whole kejjio the :qaatter seefflg ^ howe ver^^ . 
to lie in the wa nt of vigour witBT which the battle of Hericoiirt was 
fought. The weather was certainly adverse,' but Itneone chance of 
keeping the raw French levies efiective was to force a success regardless 
of expenditure. In spite of the declamations of both sides as to their 
respective valour, the losses'^ tell too truly that frost and disease were . 
the most formidable opponents encountered. T he curious er ror by 



note that all these accidental delays by which the fates of armies were 
settled were invariably favourable to the German cause. 

Campaign in the North. — After the fall of Metz, General Manteuffel 
was appointed to the command of the I. Army, which was destined for 
operations to the north of Paris. The VII. Corps was detailed to 
garrison Metzf and besiege Thionville and Montmedy ; the 1st Infantry 



* The total loss of Werder's corps from the 10th to the 20th January was 317 killed, 1600 
wounded. The French loss probably amounted to 8000 men. 

f The 3rd Beserre Division was attached to the VII.- Corps. Its Landwehr infiuitry acted as 
escort to Germany of the captive army j while the remainder, under Qeneral ron Benden, reliered 
the Ist Infantry IMyision at Mezi&res on the 2lBt l^oyember. 
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* Division of the I. Corps was advanced towal'd MeziSres, and one brigade 
of the same corps detached for the siege of La Fere. The 8rd Cavalry 
Division, in the meantime, pushed westwards towards Eethel, and, 
disarming the population in the Argonnes, awaited the arrival of the 
main body. On the 7th November the march of the remainder of the 
army commenced, and th e gen eral line of Comp&igne-Nojon on the 
. Gise reached on the 2ffEE^ithQut ^p.Qaition,^.. The reconnaiasaiicealSBr. 
out towards Amiens made it clear that a considerable force of the 
enemy were being concentrated there, and orders were accordingly 
issued for an advance against them. 

On the 25th the I. Corps reached Roye, the VILL. Corps Breteuil and 
Montdidier, and on the following day it was apparent that the French 
intended accepting battle at Amiens. 

' The French Army of the North, which now appears upon the scene, 

was composed chiefly of Mobiles, led by officers who had escaped from 

BRtti0 of Metz and Sedan, and numbered from 25,000 to 30,000 men. To protect 

27th Not. Amicus, a position had been taken up to the south-east of it, with the left 

flank resting on the river Somme. 

The Germans attacked vigorously both flanks of the pQsition^.and in 
spite of most obstinate resistance obtained success at all points. The 
French forces retired northward towards Arras in good order, leaving 
a small garrison in the citadel of Amiens, which was obliged to sur- 
render two days later. Possession of the fortress of LaFSre was also,. 
gined.flji_fchifl. d^te, thus giving too strong points d'apput on tlie Somme 
facilitate a further advance. 
The French troops dispersed among the several northern depots, for 
the purposes of reorganisation, while ManteuflFel marched westward with 
the bulk of his forces against the corps of General Briand — ^at this time 
at lEouen. _ After some isolated fighting, this city was entered on the 
5th December, and strong reconnoitring parties sent out in all directions. 
One division of the VIIL Corps was sent towards Havre, but the town 
was too strongly gamsoned and fortified to admit of attack. Dieppa- 
was at the ^ame time captured without resistance, and the country 
westward cleared as far as the Eille. 
December. Alarming reports came in at this period from the eastward to the 
eflFect that French troops had captured Ham on the 9th of the month, 
and threatened La Fere a few days later. To prevent a further advance 
towards Paris, orders were issued for the main body of the I. German 
Army to concentrate at Beauvais, and assistance telegraphed for, both 
to the Meuse Army and the force investing Mezieres. 

It soon became evident that the French forces (now under the com- 
mand of General Faidherbe), were advancing westward towards Amiens. 
The troops of Manteuflfel were in consequence concentrated to the south 
of the town^and the detachment of the Army of the Meuse, now deemed 
superfluous, ordered back to the investing lines. 

Infantry. Cavalry. Guns. 

rist Corps 19,148 1064 84 

• Strength on 21st Not. { 8th Corps 19,096 1139 90 

(.8rd Car. DiT.... — 2210 6 

Total 38,244 4438 180 



iheHallue. 
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On the 20tli of December a reconnoitring force bronght back intel- 
ligence that the French were strongly established in a defensive position 
on the left bank of the Hallue, and had no apparent intention of a 
further advance. Manteufiel determined at once to attack on the 23rd^ 
and endeavour if possible to turn the enemy's right flank.* 

The French advanced troops were easily pushed back as far as the^attieon^ 
Hallue stream, and eventually, after obstinate fighting, the villages in the 
valley captured. All efforts to scale the opposite ridge were, however^ 
unsuccessful, as well as the attempt to" "t urn the~right flank. The two 
armies confronted each" other on the ?4th Without any serious fighting, 
and "in the afternoon the French, unwilling to risk their ill-clad forces 
to another night's bivouac, drew off in good order towards Arras. 

The Germans pushed forward as far aa Sapaume, and at the same 
time invested the small but important fortress of Peronne. Matters 
had assumed meanwhile a more menacing aspect to the westward. A 
French force, estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000 men, was advancing 
from the direction of Havre, on both banks of the Seine, towarda Bouen. 
The German troops were accordingly reinforced by rail, and by taking ■ ^ 
a vigorous pffensivfijprced^ them back at the beginning of the new year f 
t(J~tneir original bases at Honfleur and Havre. / 

The normal distribution of the I. Army was therefore in January iii 
two principal masses,t at Rouen and on the Somme, the extreme rigjat 
of the latter force being covered by cavalry J detached from the Anny 
of the Mouse. This division of forces was accompanied with but slifjht 
danger, on account of the lines of rail connecting Paris, Rouen, s-nd 
Amiens, by means of which a concentration on any one point could ' be 
easily effected. 

The bombardment of Peronne was carried on without result till the * 
2nd of Januibry, when. the. covering force north of Bapaume was^drizenia * 
1^ the advance of the whole of Faidherbe'a troops. The French General i 
was marchib g's'duth ward from Arras in four columns, v^th the intention , 
of endeavouring to raise the siege of Peronne. On the 3rd the German BatUeof 
troops, § who had concentrated in the immediate vicinity of Bapaume, sr^jJn!*' 
were vigorously attacked, and after an obstinate resistance compelled 
to surrender all their advanced posts. Although Bapaume was still held , 
in the evening, a renewal of the action did not look promising to the . 
Germans in the face of the increasing numbers of their enemy, and a j 

* Instructions were previously sent to the 12th Cavalry Division (of the Army of the Mease) 

to advance towards St. Quentiui and protect the march of the detachment from Mezi^res before 

alluded to. 

Infantry. Cavalry. Guns. 

* J'Bri^e Dragoons.} «' ^O"-"^ ^O.OOO ... 2,200 ... M 



VIII. Corps. 
SrdEeserve Division. 
3rd Cavalry Division. 
Bde. Ouard Cavahry. 
12th Cav. Division.^ 



-on the Somme 21,800 m. 7,200 ... 125 



{ 12th (Saxon) Carahry Division. 

§ 17 battalions, 24 squadrons, 64 f^g. The effectiye strength of these battalions was very low. 
S'aidherbo itates that about 20,000 French* troops took an offeotiYO part in the action, but he had 
altogether apparently about 40,000 men. 
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retreat towards Peronne was at once ordered. Contrary to all expectation, 
the J^nch. did not follow-up.. tllfiir.BUCCefia^.t^t retired as[ain to their 
Qantonments sou j^li nf T^"^" 

On the l^ti. of January Peronne capitulated^ after a severe bombard- 
ment, and its capture left the Germans in possession of the entire Jine 
of the gflpmQ^^ It now became possible to retire the troops to the south 
of this river, where they could enjoy perfect rest. By pushing forward 
slight advanced guards, the advance of Faidherbe could always be felt, 

\and concentration to meet his movement be effected with ease behind 
a strong defensive line. 
; I GeneralJIaidJierbe, after revictualling his troops, pushed forwar<J_an4 
\ • occupied iiapaume on the Xlth of January. Pursuing his march south- 
^ ward, he gained Albert without resistance on the 14th, and sent out strong 
\ reconnaissances the following day. It at once became evident that the 
j swampy valley of the Somme could never be passed in the presence of 
the I, German Army, and the only course now left open was to endeavour 
to gain St. Quentin, and threaten an advance on Paris. Though too 
weak in numbers to endeavour to raise the investmeiit, such a movement 
\ would probably draw considerable German forces together, and assist 
^he ^^ supreme effort '' of Paris, of which notice had been received. 
\ The main portion of the French army started accordingly on the 16th 
folr Sailly and the villages in the neighbourhood of Combles.f On the 
following day the march was directed in several columns on St. Quentin. 
Aftier a slight engagement on the 18th, the French, constrained by 
the! pressure of the approaching German forces, took up a position to 
tha west and south of St. Quentin. The Germans, in the meanwhile, 
had rapidly moved their divisions towards the town, and made 
arrangements for an attack on the 19th. The army was divided 
into tWo commands — one force to attack from the south, the other 
from the west, while cavalry on the outer flanks were to endeavour 
Battle of Jto cut the Fre'X\ch lines of retreat. After se ven hours' hard fighting;, 
isthT^it^aidherbe was ariveu out of his positions,"~and retreated' in tolerable 
(£rder with all his field artillery on the routes of Cambrai and Le Caieau. J 
A pursuit was ordered on the 20th, but led to little result ; and after 
temporally occupying the country from Le Oateau to Bapaume, the mass 
of the German forces fell back behind the Somme — ^a position they 
retained when the armistice was proclaimed. 

The campaign in the north of France, on account of the small numbers 
of the forces engaged in it, has not received the notice it fairly merits. 
The German commander was completely successful in his object of 
covering the investment of Paris, and the ability he displayed in em- 
ploying the lines of rail for the transfer of troops to threatened points 
is worthy of notice. It may be fairly questioned, however, whether. 



* General Von Qoeben succeeded Manteuffel on 9th January, the latter taking command of the 

South Army. 

t Troops to meet this moyement were at once ordered by rail from Bouen, a strong diyision of the 

L Corps only being left there. 

Infantry. Cavabry. Guns. 

X German foroea in this battle 23,400 ... 6,200 ... 161 

French Man 48,600 ... 600 ... 96 
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considering the raw levies opposed to him^ he was so successfol as 
might have been expected of him. Though the weather was 
undoubtedly bad and unfavourable to its movement^ the German 
cavaliy do not seem to have done their usual share of the work^ con- 
sidering that the French Army of the North had but one mounted 
regiment. At St. Quentin, again, an absurd attempt was made to 
surround Paidherbe, which converted what might have been a crushing 
victory into but a trifling success. 

The action of Paidherbe, on the French side, seems most meritorious. 
With raw ill-clad levies he succeeded in fighting three obstinate battles 
with the veterans of the I. Army. The troops of General Briand, on 
the other hand, seem to have displayed little activity, contenting them- 
selves with reconnaissance and small actions, and never venturing on 
a general engagement. Why the two French masses did not act in 
unison will always be a matter of curiosity. Although fair reasons 
might exist for not uniting the French armies, they might surely have 
manoeuvred for combined action. Manteuflfel was more than once in a 
critical state from the advance of Faidherbe, and it may be easily con- 
ceived that an additional force of 25,000 men brought against him 
might have materially altered the aspect of affairs. Without entering 
into detail, it must be admitted that the actio n of jhfi .French Axmy.Xif 
the North was very remarkable^ and leads one to the conclusion that 
tKe 'in^msic defects of a raw soldiery may be in a great measure 
SEviaTeSHby a Judicious leasler. 'Although Faidherbe did not follow up" 
Eis successes at the Hallue or Bapaume, it was undoubtedly with good 
reason. He made the most of the material entrusted to him by not 
requiring too much from it, and his power of preserving the discipline 
and eflBiciency of his troops contrasts favourably with that shown by the 
less fortunate commanders of the Armies of the East and West. 



I 






The siege of Paris by the IH. and IVl German Armies^ for the rais* siei^of 
ing of which the wars in the provinces had been waged without success, ^•"■* 
must now again be reverted to. The issue of the action at Le Bourget,* 
the news of the fall of Metz, and the unsuccessful attempts of M. Thiers 
to obtain peace, led naturally to much apprehension in the capital, and 
in the beginning of November a fresh organisation of the military 
forces was made, and the formation of three distinct armies decreed. 
The nominal efiective of these forces was very large, and presented a 
great disproportion to their actual value. The troops of the 2nd Army, 
under General Ducrot, were alone available for field operations, and 
may be fairly estimated at 105,000 men. Preparations were made to 
utilise these newly formed forces in a grand sortie to the north-west 
towards Rouen — a plan which was abandoned, however, as soon as the 
news arrived of the successful issue of the battle of Coulmiers,t and the 
recapture of Orleans by de Paladines. To second the efforts of the 
advancing army of the Loire, it was necessary to effect a' trouee to the 
southward. Two courses were practically open to the French com- 



* 28th October. (See Part II.) 
t First Loire Campaign. 
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mander'-either to acfc on the left bank of tbe Seine^ under tlie protection 
of the forts of lyry and Montroage^ against a position which was known 
to be strongly entrenched^ or to cross the Marne and advance against 
the heights of Yilliers and Champigny^ where the Grermans were in less 
force. By constructing numerous bridges^ the difficulty of crossing the 
river might in the latter case be reduced to a minimum^ and the move- 
ment of the troops be protected by utilising the plateau of Mont Avron 
and the peninsula of St. Maur on the two flanks. Orders were accord- 
ingly given to carry out the sortie on the 29th of November; the 
materials for bridges having been collected the previous night at Join- 
ville, Nogent, Brie, and Neuilly, and the plateau of Avron crowned by 
artillery. Strong false attacks were at the same time to be made 
against the German positions in other quarters, especially towards 
L'Hay and Chevilly.* The operation appears to have been well 
planned, and if the extraordinary fatality which seemed to follow the 
French cause had not intervened, there is but little doubt the 15,000 
German troops in this quarter could not have arrested the movement. 
A rising of the waters of the Marne on the night of the 28th rendered 
it impossible to anchor the bridges, and the forward movement was 
delayed for 24 hours, enabling the besiegers to move reinforcements to 
the threatened quarter. On the 30th, the troops of Ducrot, divided into 
three corps, crossed the river on ten bridges, their advance being pre- 
luded by a heavy cannonade from the plateau of Avron and Port 
Nogent. The German outpost line was pushed in, and Champigny and 
the crest of the Coeuilly plateau held. In the face of the opposition 
encountered, no further advance was made on the 1st of December, and 
on the following day the Germans retook the initiative, and attacked 
with varying success the whole French line. The sortie having now 
completely &iled, the French army withdrew without opposition across 
the Marne on the 3rd. 

It is not difficult to realise what would have been the fate of Ducrot 

a* 

if he had forced the German lines on the 30th of November. The 
Army of the Loire was at this date unable to defend itself, and could 
in no wise lend him a helping hand. Although a temporary relief of 
the investment would undoubtedly have taken place, it would not have 
afiected the fate of the capital, and the French army, in an open country 
destitute of provisions, must have been speedily surrounded by troops 
detached from the blockading lines. 

The early part of December was spent in re-organising the defeated 
French troops, and after the reception of a despatch from Gambetta 
explaining the situation of aflFairs in the provinces, a fresh attack was 
ordered against the nort-west quarter. It was not apparently intended 
to make a sortie, but simply to push back the investing line and break 
the strict cordon of observation. After some unnecessary delay, the 
Le]5oSget.*ttack took place on the 2l8t of December between St. Denis and the 
— — - •^'"^^Mame. General Vinoy, who commanded the right of the advance, pushed 
back successfully the outpost line, but all efforts directed against 
Le Bourget on the left failed. A bitter frost on the two following days 



Sortie 
towards 



* The corps of Vinoy captured L'Haj before he was informed of the change of the date of the 
main attack, and suffered severe loss in its retreat. 
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prevented the renewal of operations^ and the troops were withdrawn to 
Paris. On the 27th, a concentrated fire of artillery was directed by the 
Germans against the plateau of Avron, which had to be abandoned by 
the besieged the next day. 

At the beginning of the new year the position of affairs was some- 
what complex. The efforts of the Parisians to break the blockade had 
not hitherto been attended with success, but it was undoubted that the 
number of their effective troops had largely increased, and it was probable 
that a sortie on a large scale would be shortly attempted. Bourbaki, 
with about 90,000 men, was at this time near Bourges, in a somewhat 
disorganised state; Chanzy, at Le Mans, possessed nearly 150,000 men; 
while Faidherbe had a tolerably disciplined force of 50,000 men in the 
north. To the eastward, the Corps of Garibaldi and Oremer amounted 
to about 30,000 men ; while General Briand^s troops at Havre numbered 
about 15,000. To prevent the concerted action of these diverse bodies, 
the German forces were thus disposed : — The III. and IV. Army effectually 
invested Paris ; the I. Army, in two main groups at Eouen and Amiens, 
covered the blockade to the north ; the 11. Army had its main strength 
at Orleans, with detachments at Vendome, Blois, and Gien ; the Duke 
of Mecklenburgh was posted at Ohartres, to watch the approaches from 
Le Mans and the west ; while General Werder besieged and covered the 
investment of Belfort. 

The siege of Paris had already been protracted to an unexpected 
extent, and on account of the difficulties of transport no artillery attack 
had yet been made on its forts. This state of affairs was, however, ■ 
altered on the 5th of January, when 96 heavy.guns opened fire on the 
forts of Issy, Vanyes, and Montrouge. To the north, east, and south, 
batteries were quickly formed, and a heavy fire maintained on both forts 
and houses within range. The actual effect of this bombardment was 
not at first very conspicuous. Fort Issy was the most damaged, but 
was still capable of repelling assault ; and the killing of a few inoffensive 
inhabitants in the city only enraged the populace. The provisions, 
however, were rapidly coming to an end, and a final supreme effort was 
ordered to be made against the enemy^s Hnes. About 83,000 men were fhe uut 
assembled on the 19th January, under cover of Mount Valerien, and *°'*^®' 
advanced against Buzenval, La Bergerie, and Montretout in three main « 
columns. After encountering severe loss in attempting to force the 
strongly entrenched German positions, a retreat was ordered, and the 
last hope of the beleaguered city destroyed. Provisions for a few days 
only now remained, and necessitated the acceptance of an armistice on 
the 28th January, 1871, which virtually terminated the greatest and < 
most obstinately fought war of modem times. 

[For the oonTenience of the student, a list of the principal books on the campaign is appended. 
All the German works of note haye been translated into either English or French : — ^Franco- German 
War (offidal acooimt) ; accounts of Borbstaedt, Blume, Lecompte, Mazade, Vial, Ambert, CD., 
Yandevelde, Bustow, Niemann, Farcy; Operations of I. Army (3 vols.)* by Wartensleben and 
Bohell ; German Artillery, by Hofifbauer ; German Engineers, 1^ Goetze ; Operations of South Army, 
by Wartensleben ; XIV. Corps, by Lohlein ; Operations de la III. Arm^, by Hahnke ; Operations du 
V. Corps, by Heydekamp ; Ija iremi&re Arm^e de la Loire, by De Faladines ; La Deuxi^me Arm^e 
de la Loire, by Chanzy; L'Inyasion dans I'Est, by Cremer ; La Guerre en Proyince, by FrOTcinet; 
L'Arm^e du Bhin, bj Bazaine ; L'Armee du N(nd, by Faidherbe ; Journal d'un Officier de r Arm^e 
du Bhin ; Trois mois & I'Armee de Metz ; La Ghierre dans I'Ouest, by Bollin ; Si^ge de Paris, by 
Ducrot ; Do. by Vinoy and Le Duo ; Metz Campajnie et N^tiationa ; La Guerre le jour em jour; 
^tode d'esflemble de la Oampagne ; Operations of Sayarian Corps.] 
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